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Dr. Hoxie’s “Rejoinder”’ raises, directly or indirectly, ques- 
tions which cover the whole field of sociological methodology. 
They are not to be disposed of in a single reply. Some of them 
indeed are incapable of decisive answer in the form of premise 
and conclusion. They depend upon mental attitudes analogous 
with the states of mind which on the one hand affirm and on the 
other deny that an impressionist picture truly reflects reality. I 
neither claim nor admit that there is any further parallel between 
the impressionist picture and the things in question between 
Dr. Hoxie and myself. The single point of the analogy is that, 
for better or for worse, the change which would have to occur 
in either of us, if one of us should adopt the view of the other, 
would be less like the change that an advocate produces when he 
succeeds in making the court reverse a previous ruling, than 
like the change which occurs in the mind of the artist through 
shifting of attention from one aspect to another of the objective 
world. One may decide that the aspect which a landscape pre- 
sents when it is looked at through the interests of an engineer 

*A paper read at a joint meeting of the Economic and Sociclogy Clubs of 
the University of Chicago. It is a reply to Dr. Hoxie’s “Rejoinder,” American 


Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, pp. 739 ff. For the paper which called out the 
“Rejoinder” vide ibid., pp. 11 ff. 
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is more real than the aspect mirrored in the interests of a poet. 
To be convinced on either side, however, one must be controlled 
by a rather peremptory habit of looking at things in a certain way. 
In order for the poet to accept the engineer’s picture, or the 
engineer the poet’s, it will not be enough merely to assemble more 
of the things that either values. In addition to that, or apart from 
that, there must be more valuation of each other’s things. I am 
likening neither Dr. Hoxie nor myself to engineer nor poet, 
except in the one particular that the questions between us concern 
primarily a process of selective attention and constructive valua- 
tion which formal reasoning cannot directly control. Each of 
us brings to scrutiny of the world a subjective habit which 
heightens certain values and depresses others. It is only as each 
of us may succeed in bringing the other’s view into focus, and 
in holding it for a considerable period in unprejudiced compari- 
son with his own, that we may set up the conditions in which 
it is possible for direct inspection to change our valuations. It 
may be too much to suppose that two such convinced advocates 
of contrasted views as Dr. Hoxie and myself are capable of 
sufficiently dispassionate consideration of a divergent view to 
modify our previous opinions. Be that as it may, though we 
fail to convince each other, the presentation of the alternatives 
may possibly afford to persons whose prepossessions are less 
invincible means of forming juster valuations than either of us 
has reached. 

As a preliminary to restatement of the view which I represent, 
attention should be called to certain discriminations which are 
matters of course among sociologists, but which may easily 
escape the notice of others. These distinctions were assumed 
in the paper to which Dr. Hoxie replies,? and they were more 
explicitly formulated in a later paper, but they seem to have made 
little impression, and I hope presentation of them still more 
directly will promote mutual understanding. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that the word “sociol- 
ogy” is used in several senses. Both scholars and laymen are 
responsible for this confusion. The scholars recognize it and are 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, pp. 11 ff. 
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trying to correct it. So far as it is necessary to analyze the 
ambiguity for our present purpose, the alternative uses of the 
term may be reduced to two generai types. On the one hand 
“sociology” is the name for a division of scientific problems 
unquestionably in the same order with the problems which pres- 
ent academic custom assigns without dispute to history and 
political economy and political science, etc. To cite a single class 
of illustrations, the problems to which we give the name “group 
psychology,” including such widely contrasted species of problems 
as those of racial groups on the one hand, and those of fortuitous 
crowds on the other, obviously constitute a division of science 
which the older social sciences neglected. There can be no 
boundary-line disputes between sociology and the other social 
sciences, so far as such problems as these are concerned. Con- 
sidering these alone, sociology could never have raised claims 
that would have provoked Dr. Hoxie’s challenge. Professor 
Ross has put this side of the case in his usual picturesque fashion 
in this paragraph : 

The empire of the czar is bounded on its western frontier by the clearly 
defined and well-explored territories of highly organized governments like 
Austria and Germany. On its eastern side, until recently at least, it melted 
vaguely into the little-known lands disputed among the Khanates of Central 
Asia. Economics likewise is bounded for the most part by regions that 
have been well defined and thoroughly explored by highly organized sciences 
But on one side it is embarrassed by an uncertain and disputed frontier 
with a little known territory, subject to the conflicting and unreasonable 
claims of rival chieftains. Sociology is its Central Asia.* 


Whether Professor Ross’s figure is the most fortunate or not, 
it puts the one side of the case with sufficient vividness. There 
are practically no questions of principle between sociology so 
understood and the other social sciences. It is in this sense that 
sociology takes its place in academic organizations as one of the 
co-ordinate departments of the social sciences. As was expressly 
stated in the paper which Dr. Hoxie has criticized, the independ- 
ence and autonomy of academic departments are in no sense under 
discussion. The boundaries of these departments are drawn by 


*The Foundations of Sociology, p. 40. 
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considerations of practical convenience, and no good purpose 
would be served by calling them in question. 

The second generic sense in which the term sociology is used 
gives it a content of a quite different order. Dr. Hoxie is 
entirely right when he declares, in a passage to which I shall 
return, that the sociology for which I am contending must be in 
a wholly different plane from the autonomous social sciences in 
whose name he protests. It is this second sense which gives this 
paper its title. It is a pure accident that sociology in this second 
sense is at present chiefly pursued by persons whose academic 
post falls within the academic department entitled “sociology.” 
The essential interest of one academic department in a valid 
methodology is no more intimate than that of another. Every 
species of social scientist or of social philosopher has indeed taken 
a turn in times past at some phase of the same general methodo- 
logical problem which at present apparently appeals more strongly 
to sociologists than to other types of social scientists. In the 
nature of the case, however, the present balance of interest is 
temporary. Whoever bears the brunt of the task of changing a 
more into a less crude methodology, the results must eventually 
be the common property of all the social sciences. Indeed, unless 
I am much mistaken, the main lines of methodology for which 
the sociologists are contending are really drawn with approxi- 
mately equal precision by others who somewhat strenuously 
object either to the term sociology, or to many of the proposed 
sociological categories, or to emphases or methods, or to all 
combined. Not merely men of a younger generation like Som- 
bart, but men of an older generation like Schmoller and Wagner, 
are jibing over into essentially the methodological course toward 
which the whole sociological movement tends. It was with this 
methodology in view that I said: 

Sociology is no longer to our minds merely, or even principally, the par- 
ticular phase of theory or practice which chiefly engages our individual 
attention. It is the correlated system of positive inquiry into human relations 
in which every variation of approach to real knowledge of social experience 
will ultimately find its place In the former aspect sociology is a much- 
to-be-desired organon of all the discoveries, and all the indications about 
social relations which are presumably within the reach of all the actual and 
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hereafter to be differentiated sciences that relate to society. It is the “far-off 
divine event” at the terminus of the human pursuit of self-knowledge.‘ 

In the paper to which Dr. Hoxie replies I attempted to make 
it clear that I was talking about sociology in the methodologi- 
cal not the academic sense. That the use of the same word for 
two distinct orders of ideas is unfortunate, I confess. The 
mistake is due, however, to the chaotic condition of 
the social sciences in general, not in a peculiar sense to the 
sociologists in particular. The whole matter at issue is not an 
inter-departmental contest over rights, privileges, and dignities. 
It is a question between an uncentered and a concentered con- 
ception of knowledge in general. It is a question which it is an 
antecedent fallacy even to discuss from the standpoint of depart- 
mental subdivisions. It should be approached as a problem of 
social knowledge in the large, for which our academic subdi- 
visions are trivialities. All the answers which we can get to the 
underlying methodological question are necessarily base lines for 
one subdivision of social science as much as for another. To 


vary the figure, the issue is not a tribal feud but a contrast of 


civilizations. 

3efore presenting another version of my own case in reply 
to Dr. Hoxie, I propose to offer a series of comments on the more 
important of his objections to my views of the methodology of 
the social sciences. 

My first reaction then, upon Dr. Hoxie’s paper was surprise 
that men whose work is in such closely related fields, and who 
are interested in such similar things, can have such difficulty in 
understanding each other. The debate reminds me of two ships 
in distress, each trying to make its condition known to the other, 
each supposing that it is using the code strictly according to 
rule, but each conveying to the other a completely confused 
impression. I am disposed to assume my full share of responsi- 
bility for the state of things in the present instance, without 
attempting to decide the proportion which my share bears to Dr. 
Hoxie’s. Between us we have mixed our signals badly. The 
worst of it is that the botch is merely a sample of what occurs 


* American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, pp. 635, 636. 
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whenever different kinds of social scientists try to come to terms 
with one another. The degree of common understanding which 
they can reach is narrowly limited. That these things ought not 
so to be was one of the commonplaces which I attempted to 
emphasize in the paper to which Dr. Hoxie takes such strenuous 


exception. 

My second reaction was astonishment that Dr. Hoxie could 
interpret into the paper which he criticizes so much of the very 
thing which it was a deliberate effort to discredit. Attempting 
to reduce my defenses by bombardment with the tu quoque type 
of projectile (p. 744), Dr. Hoxie assumes that the fundamental 
weakness of my position is a conception that certain materials 
are the subject-matter of corresponding sciences. More than 
the first half of his rejoinder is dedicated to quotations from the 
offending paper, and to argument that this fault is at the bottom 
of it. Although, as he gently expresses it (loc. cit., p. 744), I 
“rail against” this notion in the document which he cites, yet Dr. 
Hoxie concludes that my whole reasoning rests upon the very 
error which I thought I was doing my best to expose. 

I have simply to say on this point that if Dr. Hoxie is right 
I am frankly grateful to him for saving me from myself. There 
has been no methodological error which I have more industri- 
ously and monotonously belabored for nearly twenty-five years 
than the idea that the material of knowledge can be distributed 
among the sciences like the different parts of steers or hogs in a 
packing-house. If my contempt for that idea had been charged 
to me as an obsession, I should have demurred to the form of the 
indictment but not to the substance. The paper which roused 
Dr. Hoxie was intended to be a variation of the theme that it 
is partial and provisional “science” at best which sets up partitions 
between parts of knowledge. On page 13 of that paper I tried to 
put the idea so distinctly that I could not possibly be miswnder- 
stood, and it still seems to me that I was reasonably explicit. 
Again, the next paper which I published contained the most 
unequivocal statement on the sub:ect that I knew how to make.° 
Yet, because I tried to point out that political economists, along 
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with other particularists, have allowed this isolated-sphere-of- 
influence conception of their field unduly to influence their work- 
ing conceptions of the scope and method of their division of 
labor, Dr. Hoxie interprets me as taking refuge in that per- 
verted conception myself. This is accusing the policeman of 
larceny when he is in the very act of arresting the thief. 

But while I protest against imputation of ideas which I am 
studiously doing all in my power to discredit, I sorrowfully 
acknowledge that I may have been supernaturally clumsy in 
expressing my thought, and that | may have left myself in 
appearance liable to the correction which Dr. Hoxie administers. 
If so I accept it with all the meekness I can command. In testi- 
mony whereof I hereby profess myself in complete accord with 
everything which he seems to have had in mind in this connec- 
tion in the first eight clauses of his summary (p. 754). 

My third reaction upon the rejoinder was wonder at the 
hypersensitiveness which could find in my argument so much 
else which I had taken extra precaution to disclaim. Dr. Hoxie 
feels bound to rebuke the supposed arrogance of the sociologists 
in desiring some sort of lordship over the social sciences. He 
gratuitously credits me with aiming to promote “a single all- 
inclusive social science” (p. 747). The evidence which he cites in 
support of this count is my elaboration of the proposition that 
“there is one great overtowering task’’ (not science) “of the human 
mind.” I did not say that this task might, could, would, or should 
be covered by a single science. On the contrary, Dr. Hoxie con- 
tinues the quotation while apparently overlooking its meaning, 
viz., to the effect that the task involves endless processes of 
analysis and synthesis. The main argument of the paper was that 
in the nature of the case we can make progress in performing the 
task only by intelligent co-operation. Innumerable divisions of 
labor in the field of social science must organize themselves into 
reciprocal helpfulness by means of their selfconsciousness of 
responsibility for parts of a common enterprise. As already 
pointed out, I even took the liberty of using the terms “sociol- 
ogy” and “sociologist” in a sense which included each and every 
historian, economist, political scientist, or other specialist who 
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does his work subject to this awareness that it is necessarily a 
detail in the whole task of interpreting human experience. I 
expressly disavowed use of the terms in the sense which would 
restrict discussion to the claims of conventional academic depart- 
ments. The terms excluded simply those fragmentalists of 
whatever name, and applying to oneself the title “‘sociologist”’ 
by no means creates a particularly strong presumption that the 
person so designated will not be conspicuous in the excluded 
number, who are not effectively aware of what adequate correla- 
tion of social science involves. The proposition was that alleged 
social science of whatever name is merely provisional and tenta- 
tive in the degree in which it remains unarticulated with all other 
analyses and syntheses which correspond with actual social rela- 
tions. I said, “I distinctly do not intend to compare the sociologist 
to the architect, and other types of sociai scientists to the job- 
workers on the building in any sense that would imply that the 
sociologist has any function in the way of managing the work of 
Jther scientists” (p. 12). 

Dr. Hoxie accuses me of wanting ail the social sciences to 
“recognize the suzerainty and all-inclusiveness of sociology” 
(p. 739). What I actually argued was and is that each allege“ 
social science must choose between falling into its inevitab!. 
place in the whole process of interpreting reality, and the only 
logical alternative of falling out into the limbo of pseudo-sciences. 
That is, each science must accommodate itself to the inclusive 
methodology of all science, or it becomes no science. 

My metaphor, “sociology is the attorney, etc.,” was evi- 
dently misleading. Dr. Hoxie seers to have understood it in a 
sense which I did not intend, and it appears to him to occupy an 
important place in the argument. After quoting it he apparently 
carries it in mind through a considerable portion of his discus- 
sion, for he quotes it a second time. The meaning which I 
attached to the phrase, however, no more implied a claim of 
managerial or supervisory right for sociology over other 
sciences, than the office of general attorney for the United States 
Steel Co., would imply a claim that the legal department of the 
organization could subordinate and supersede the multitude of 
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technical divisions which the operations of the company include. 
The attorney for the company represents its legal interests as a 
whole. My figure was perhaps ill-advised but my thought was 
and is merely that the sociologists are the only persons just at 
present who are alert for the corporate interests of social 
science, as contrasted with the specialized and abstracted interests 
of the subdivisions of social science. The essential methodological 
theorem amounts to a claim that there is frightful waste in 
attempting to interpret reality by means of inarticulate sciences 
only. 

Another of Dr. Hoxie’s phrases reiterates the same misunder- 
standing of my argument. His language is a variation of the 
principal effort to which the rejoinder is dedicated, viz., to mag- 
nify the principle of the “independence and authority of existing 
social sciences” (p. 739), as against the principle of scientific 
correlation. My suspicion is that the difference between Dr. 
Hoxie and myself at this point will turn out to be very largely 
verbal. There is apparently also a minor difference of emphasis, 
and then at last a possible irreconcilable remainder of difference 
as to plain reality. 

The phrase to which I refer is casual in Dr. Hoxie’s reply, 
but it is an important index to open questions of sociological 
method. In asserting incidentally (p. 449) that “there seems 
to be no scientific ground for any hierarchical arrangement of 
social sciences,” Dr. Hoxie implies that I am contending for a 
“hierarchical” arrangement. Whether the term “hierarchical” 
fits anything that I claim, depends entirely upon the 
meaning which is put into the word. In one sense science 
must always be hierarchical. In another sense science can never 
be hierarchical. Everything depends therefore upon controlling 
the ambiguities of the term. 

For illustration: By analogy in the former sense, every trade 
concerned in building a house is a member of a hierarchy. 
From the foundation up, the work has to be carried on in turn by 
specialized trades. The skill of none of these comes to its full 
result except as it is organized into the work of the others. In that 
sense the building trades are a hierarchy, and in the same sense 
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the sciences, both physical and social, must always constitute a 
hierarchy in the precise degree in which they construct a body 
of knowledge which coherently reflects reality. 

On the other hand, no bricklayers’ union can maintain a right 
to boss a carpenters’ union, nor vice versa. Continuing the 
analogy, the trades are no more independent of one another, so 
far as government is concerned, than are the sciences. In the 
former case technical necessity sets the bounds of the liberty 
which the several occupations may enjoy. In the latter case 
objective reality decrees at last the extent to which one science 
may detach itself from all science. In this sense, and within 
these limits, trades and sciences are independent, not hierarchical. 

More abstractly expressed, genuine science is necessarily a 
hierarchy, not in the administrative but in the  func- 
tional sense. The methodology for which I am _ con- 
tending does not attempt to establish one science as a 
papacy over the rest of sciences. I meant to say, and I repeat, 
that the sociologists are just now more zealous than anybody 
else in calling attention to the utter futility of hoping to get the 
last attainable interpretation of social facts so long as we view 
them in detachment from the whole plexus of social relations. 

I am not trying to take a change of venue in order to improve 
my standing in court. I am arguing in substance exactly what 
I urged in the paper with which Dr. Hoxie disagrees. In order 
to free my brief from a part of its ambiguity, however, I am put- 
ting the case in terms of “methodology” in place of “sociology.” 
In short, then, valid science is dependent upon a valid methodol- 
ogy which correlates science. In one phase, methodology is to 
technique what architecture is to artisanship. Through valid 
methodology the last criterion is found which the mind can 
apply in distinguishing between true and false science, in apprais- 
ing the comparative values of sciences, and in organizing the 
sciences into a basis for the conduct of Ife. 

With this proposition in mind, I may again express entire 
agreement with Dr. Hoxie when he says (p. 450): 


There seems to be no case where one social science can be said to be 
elevated above others, as being a classification of their classifications, or as 
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bringing together for examination the results of their individual examina- 
tions. Where such a relationship appears to exist, careful examination will 
show, I think, that the sciences are not hierarchically arranged, but lic, so to 


speak, in different planes. 


It will, I hope, tend to clear the atmosphere to repeat what 
| expressed above in a different way, viz.: that sociology as an 
investigation of particular problems of social relations, has no 
more right than any other social science to pose as a classifier of 
the social sciences. On the other hand, the methodology which 
some of the sociologists are trying to represent, because it has 
received such stepmotherly treatment by other social scientists, 
“lies in a different plane” from the social sciences of a more con- 
crete order, and by virtue of its generality is entitled to pass judg- 
ment upon the adjustment of the special sciences to one another. 

What sociology may be a hundred or a thousand years from 
now does not distress me in the least. There are problems now 
waiting for solution in the methodology of the social sciences, 
and men who call themselves sociologists are accepting them as 
their division of labor. It is quite conceivable—indeed it is my 
fondest ambition as a scholar to promote progress toward this 
very event—that everything for which I am now pleading as 


an imperative need in social methodology may some time be 
absorbed into the common tradition and practice of all the 
sciences that deal with human relations. That consummation will 
arrive, however, only through radical transformation of the 
spirit of separatism in those sciences. This change will have 
given to them breadth which is not now one of their dimensions, 
and it will have organized them into a coherence which they now 


conspicuously lack. 
What I still wish to add upon the question of independence 


vs. correlation of the social sciences may be combined with com- 
ments upon a fourth reaction produced by Dr. FPoxie’s paper, 
viz., an impulse to accuse it of the fault which the Germans have 
taught us to describe as “defective objectivity.” The question 
which it is pertinent to discuss is, What is the thing to do, in 
order to carry research into the meaning of human experience 
to the limit? The question which Dr. Hoxie raises is, in effect, 
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How may we guard the dignity of the particular programme of 
research in which we are primarily interested, and how may we 
restrain the excessive pretensions of alternative programmes? 
The mental attitude connoted by the latter question is not suffi- 
ciently cleared of self-interest to be severely scientific. It retains 
so much of the vocational bias, so much jealousy for the status of 
our own occupation, so much subconscious solicitude for the per- 
manence of our own craft, that in proposing a question in this 
form we virtually confess judgment on the charge of disqualify- 
ing prepossession. 

It is as though, on the eve of modern inventions, the pro- 
ducers of the various devices employed by the eighteenth century 
type of industries had held up the inventors while they discussed 
the question, What are the respective preserves of the wooden 
plough, and the spinning-wheel, and the stage coach? There 
is and was no prescriptive right of any technical device to any 
permanent preserve. The implicit problem always has been, and 
always must be, What are the conscious needs of mankind, and 
what technical resources are within our control for serving the 
needs? If wooden plough and spinning-wheel and stage coach 
are losing competitors in the struggle to satisfy human demands, 
they have no rights which rational men are bound to respect. 
They must disappear, and more adequate devices must take their 
place. 

From the methodologist’s point of view, the guiding ques- 
tions in formulating the problems of knowledge about human 
experience are, first, What do we need to discover about human 
experience? second, By what processes shall we be able to ap- 
proach nearest to the desired discoveries? It is neither incon- 
ceivable nor improbable, indeed I consider it altogether likely, 
that the social sciences which we know today are, one and all, 
compared with the social sciences of tomorrow, as wooden 
plough and spinning-wheel and stage coach to steam plough and 
power loom and locomotive. We are not competent judges of 
methodological values until we have so abstracted ourselves from 
our vocational interests that we can analyze alternative schemes 
of scientific procedure with as much freedom from heat or irrita- 
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tion or partisanship as we expect of an engineer when he is cal- 
culating the relative economy of types of construction. 

The only perfectly fair way of putting the main problem of 
sociological methodology is this: If we could have our own 
way, if we could apply the best methods, with the best division of 
labor that we can imagine, to present problems of knowledge 
about human experience, would we be satisfied with the present 
neglect of “team work” in the social sciences, or would we move 


for improvements upon current methods? The moment we make 
the answer depend upon the conditions of the problems to be 
solved, rather than upon the supposed rights, dignities, and 
privileges of the incoherent conventions which we now call 
sciences charged with the duty of soiving them, that moment we 
become aware that it is an obstruction of knowledge to permit 
predilection for any structural arrangement of the sciences what- 


soever to prejudice our conclusions. 

Dr. Hoxie’s way of putting the question, viz., not, What are 
the problems to be solved in social science? but, What are the 
rights of the various social sciences? is a handicap that no 
scholar can afford to accept. It is, however, a typical incident of 
our stage of scientific experience. We are pausing “with timid 
feet’’ at the point of indecision where scientific youth and child- 
hood meet. It is quite characteristic to plead for local sov- 
ereignty in science against federation. Whether in abstract 
science, however, or in concrete policy, it is always a false move 
to set up such an arbitrary antithesis. Both principles are always 
necessary, like force and resistance in mechanics. The real 
question always is: Upon which of these principles is it timely 
to increase or diminish the traditional emphasis? 

Taking him literally, and without qualification, the “inde- 
pendence of the sciences” for which Dr. Hoxie contends, and the 
supposed right to establish that independence upon the alleged 
autocracy of literests, is merely a little more sophisticated form 
of the same under-interpretation of reality which produced 
alchemy and astrology. 

Alchemy was in part an expression of one of the original get- 
rich-quick interests. The interest in getting gold as cheaply as 
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possible cannot dignify alchemy with the rank of a science, nor 
can any other interest whatsoever give any procedure the rank of 
a science except in the sort and degree in which the interest con- 
cerned is in active partnership with the whole system of rational 
interests. It is this capability of correlation with the mental 
products of all other interests, not the bare fact that it is the pro- 
jection of any interest whatsoever, which makes the difference 


between vagary and science. 

Astrology was a product of an interest not yet wholly 
eliminated, even from the most rational men. It was an 
attempt to meet the demand for an occult key to the mysteries of 
past, present, and future. If the whole world were united as one 
man upon this interest, astrology could not be made into a 
science. The reason is that, so far as our intelligence testifies at 
all, the connections between portions of experience are not occult 
but causal. Whether or not we can push back to the ultimate or 
even quasi-ultimate causes in a given case, we get to the last 
interpretation of reality of which we are capable through dis- 
covery of regularities in types of relation between antecedents 
and consequents. There is no penetration of the mysteries of 
the universe except in the degree in which we are able to report 
the whole interplay of antecedents and consequents which make 
up the universe. The fundamental difference between astrology 
and geology, for instance, which makes the latter a science and 
the former no science, is not that the one is a reflection of inter- 
est in the influence of the heavenly bodies or in the mysteries of 
the universe, while the other is not. So far as such a difference 
seems to exist it is apparent rather than real. The difference is 
rather that the one is essentially the licensing of a human interest 
to construct a universe that does not exist, while the other dis- 
ciplines its prompting interest into recognition of the universe 
that is. However an alchemist or a geologist might define or 
describe his cult, the decisive difference between them is not to be 
found in a contrast between the interests that initiate them, but in 
the antithesis of procedures which they employ. Astrologer and 
geologist may be equally eager to unravel the mysteries of the 
universe. The one can preserve the semblance of verisimilitude 
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for his occupation only in the degree in which he can keep his 
methods isolated from those of all the other interests that seek 
knowledge of the universe. The other gains sanction for his 
pursuit in direct proportion as he articulates his initial interest 
with every other interest that interrogates reality. 

In a word, an interest is scientific only as it is a function of all 
interests. A mere interest in the crust of the earth would be as 
unscientific as an interest in the philosopher’s stone. The inter- 
est in the crust of the earth that is validly scientific is an interest 
that articulates itself with the whole sweep of the cosmic process 
between the point where the explorer’s hammer strikes and the 
most elemental vapor of world-stuff on the shores of space and 
time. 

To use an illustration within the field of the social sciences, 
an “independent science of wealth” is objectively, though not as 
obviously, as indefensible as an independent science of birds’ eggs 
or even of birds’ nests. Knowledge of these latter subjects can 
have scientific quality only as a fragment worth what 
it is worth in a science of ornithology running back into 
zoology and thus into general biology. Birds’ nests or 
birds’ eggs are relatively unexplained phenomena until they 
are expressed in terms of the general life-process. In the 
same way, wealth is merely a distorted mental concept until 
it is construed in its actual genetic and dynamic relations 
with the whole social process. 

We have to discover the difference between genuine and 
spurious knowledge, between less real and more real knowledge, 
by long and laborious experience. Sooner or later, pursuits 
stimulated by futile or fragmentary interests reach their limita- 
tions, and then the way has to be retraced back to their point of 
divergence from the trunk line of real investigation and a new 
departure has to be taken. The inclusive social reality, so far as 
we are able to fathom tt at present, is the immemorial and illimit- 
able process of human beings developing their personality. All 
social science is worth what it is worth as a contribution to 
knowledge of this prodigious process. \Whoever commands free- 
dom to employ his mind according to his own caprice may exer- 
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cise himself in constructing more or less artificial systems of 
thought out of incidents in this process which any interest what- 
ever, from the most frivolous to the most serious, may select. 
There is no adequate provision, for instance, in law, morals, or 
logic, to prevent a considerable section of the population from 
making the judicious grieve by a senseless cossetting of Teddy- 
bears. There happily remains, however, in the minds of a few, 
an obdurate objection against ranking that fad as an expression 
of the rational factor in human nature. It would be difficult to 
convince the French Academy, for example, or the British Associa- 
tion, that an interest in classifying all phenomena from the stand- 
point of the Teddy-bear cult would be entitled to enrolment in the 
list of sciences. But why not? If one interest may found an inde- 
pendent science why not another? Surely Dr. Hoxie is estopped 
from claiming that the relative importance of the subject-matter 
selected by different interests settles their right to scientific 
rank. That would be merely a recourse to the “material” or 
“subject-matter” criterion which he has repudiated. Unless Dr. 
Hoxie is willing frankly to accept the anarchistic horn of the 
dilemma, and to assert that sciences are simply and solely the 
projection of irresponsible subjective preference, he must cling in 
some way to the other horn of the dilemma, viz., an appeal to 
some sort of objective criterion to distinguish between the essen- 
tially scientific and the essentially capricious. Unfortunately 
for his complete freedom in forensic exercise, Dr. Hoxie is handi- 
capped by an established reputation for sanity. He could not 
be taken seriously if he should choose the former alternative 
for the sake of argument. It makes no difference to me how he 
states the other alternative. It must be an admission of my main 
contention, to which I shall return in the second part of this 
paper, viz., Whatever independence may be asserted for parts of 
social science is merely relative, not absolute. The measure of the 
dependence of different parts of social science upon each other is 
not the interest of the mind in excluding or including aspects of 
reality at pleasure. Objectively valid science is knowledge of 
reality as it is articulated with all other reality. Snap shots at 
passages of experience caught at the impulse of desultory inter- 
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ests do not make objectively valid science. They are merely arbi- 
trary collections of curiosities. 

Of course it is a far cry from the sciences which provoked this 
discussion, viz., history, and civics, and political economy as we 
know them today, and these extreme cases which I have used for 
analogies. Of course Dr. Hoxie has no intention of promoting 
any mental construction which would be as abhorrent to reality as 
the historical and hypothetical samples to which I have referred. 
My argument is in a word that he must choose in principle 
between an intellectual anarchism which may easily be confuted 
by reductio ad absurdum, and an intellectual responsibility which 
requires of all pretenders to scientific rank credentials which sat- 


isfy certain objective conditions. The “anarchy of fundamental 


ideas” to which Comte traced all our social woes three-quarters 
of a century ago may be described in terms of the dilemma which 
Dr. Hoxie’s contention has advertised. We have not yet decided 
whether reality is something to which our minds must in the end 
accommodate themselves, whether they like it or not, or merely 
a reflex of our own mental operations. 

In this part of the paper I will refer to but one more of Dr. 
Hoxie’s counts against me, namely, his accusation that through 
ignorance and otherwise | have misrepresented political econ- 
omy. Whether the charge is just or not is a question of judg- 
ment, and I will not attempt to argue it, but will simply redefine 
my position. In brief my proposition is that the problem first 
formulated by classical political economy was an impossible 
abstraction. ‘The question of ways and means to increase the out- 
put of wealth is a relatively clear problem of industrial tech- 
nology. The question of the proportional influence which prob- 
lems of wealth production deserve to exert upon the whole pro- 
gramme of national activities is incomparably larger than any 
mere problem of wealth. Economic science is bound to face the 
alternatives, and definitely to choose between them, viz., to be a 
technology of wealth production, and nothing more, or to be a 
term in the problem of human conduct, in which case knowledge 
of the conditions under which wealth may be produced is always a 
mere preliminary to the question, What ratio does the wealth 
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factor bear, in the given situation, to the other human needs 
which are factors of the same social problems ? 

My diagnosis of economic theory as we have had it for more 
than a century, and particularly of English and American forms 
of the theory, since the facts are somewhat different in Germany 
and even in France, is first, that current political economy is 
relatively materialistic rather than humanistic; second, that it is 
relatively particularistic, rather than co-ordinated with the rest 
of knowledge. To the former of these criticisms Dr. Hoxie’s 
answer is virtually the protest of Hamlet’s player, “I hope we 
have reformed that indifferently with us, sir!’ To my implied 
exhortation, “Oh! Reform it altogether!” Dr. Hoxie responds by 
professing that political economy does not deal with wealth, but 
with “Men making choices in the market’! Behold the differ- 
ence! The platforms of the parties in the next presidential cam- 
paign will also not refer to politics, but to men making choices at 
the polls! Fortunately for the requiescat in pace of the pro- 
posed substitutionary sacrifice, Dr. Hoxie’s wit is retained for its 
defense, not for its arraignment. What a ragtime requiem he 
might have composed if he had come to bury this Caesar, not to 
praise him! 

But seriously, disregarding the classical political economy, 
which I do not understand that Dr. Hoxie would attempt to 
defend against this charge, is it true that current political econ- 
omy has transferred its center of attention from wealth to per- 
sons? This is a question of fact. A brief of the evidence would 
make a separate monograph. It is not practicable to include such 
a monograph in this paper. I merely note Dr. Hoxie’s objection, 
therefore, with reassertion of my original position in these two 
propositions; first, I discover no sufficient ground for concluding 
that there is a consensus among economists to transfer the center 
of their science from wealth to people; second, if that transfer 
has been made, or if it ever shall be made, it will be merely a 
step toward that recognition of the evolution of human person- 
ality, as the correlating center for all the social sciences, which 


I claim to be inevitable. 


To my second count against economics Dr. Hoxie sets up the 
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reply that the particularism of any science is its glory and its 
crown. I have already expressed myself at length on this view, 
and shall discuss it further in the second part of this paper. Of 
course it reduces the whole difference between us to the lowest 
terms. As I said in substance in the beginning, that there can be 


such a difference of judgment between people of similar mental 
type and of closely related professional activities is itself the 


underlying problem. The principal factors of the problem are 
not objective data assembled in evidence. but contrasted reactions 
of different persons upon the same data. For that reason I have 
attempted nothing in the way of refutation or rebuttal, but have 
simply tried to remove possible doubt about my own views upon 
the points to which Dr. Hoxie objects. Havine taken notice of 
these objections I shall devote the second part of the paper to a 
more constructive statement of my position. 


[To be concluded.} 


PROPHYLAXIS OF SOCIAL DISEASES! 
PRINCE A. MORROW, A.M., M.D. 
President of the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 
New York City 


I wish to express my appreciation of the honor of being 
invited to appear before this representative body of the medical 
profession, members of the State Conference of Charities, and of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. It is a source of especial 
gratification to find so many men and women engaged in differ- 
ent spheres of social activity, uniting with medical men in the dis- 
cussion of a problem of preventive medicine which has such 


important relations with the interests of the social welfare. This 
composite gathering exemplifies the solidarity—the community 
of interest and responsibility existing between the medical pro- 
fession and social workers in all questions relating to the physi- 
cal and moral health of the community. The office of hygiene 
is not limited to the care of the health of individuals; its broader 
function is to develop all those conditions which conduce to 
public health and which in its highest expression is inseparable 
from public morality. 

It is generally conceded that medicine constitutes the most 
important department of human knowledge; and its value to 
humanity is largely measured by the degree in which it is applied 
to the prevention of disease. 

Those of you whose charitable activities are directed to the 
relief of the dependent members of society cannot fail to recog- 
nize that disease is one of the most important factors in the 
causation of the destitution which requires relief. The preven- 
tion of disease which transforms the bread winner into the 
dependent upon charity, has a most important economic as well 
as a humanitarian value. 

* Read by invitation before a joint meeting of the Medico-Chirurgical Faculty 


of Baltimore, the Maryland State Conference of Charities, and the Maryland State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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The medical profession has long recognized that the fight 


against communicable diseases is not simply a struggle against 


microbes, but a warfare, as well, against bad social conditions, 
and, further, that the conquest of these diseases is not possible 
without the aid and co-operation of social agencies which c2n 
effectively intervene in the correction of the bad social condi- 
tions through which disease germs are spread. The value 
of the combination of medical and social agencies has been most 
signally shown in the warfare which is now being waged against 
the Great White Plague; its success has been rendered possible 
only by the education of the public and the effective aid of 
social workers and public-spirited citizens in the improvement 
of the housing and living conditions of the people. 

With tuberculosis, perhaps even more than tuberculosis, 
social diseases constitute the greatest social scourge of our 
modern civilization. This class of diseases has been aptly desig- 
nated “The Great Black Plague.” Working in darkness and dis- 
guise, protected by their privacy, their shame, and their secrecy, 
they infect unseen the social body. Without the pale of public 
interest or sympathy, unfettered by any semblance of sanitary 
control, they have been practically abandoned to their own evo- 
lution. Their neglect has always been considered the reproach, 
and their prevention the despair of sanitary science. 

It is a sign of progress and a hopeful augury of success that 
men and women representing influential social organizations 
have signified by their presence here today their willingness to 
join forces with the medical profession in a socio-sanitary move- 
ment which it is hoped will limit at least the diseases we wish to 
prevent. 

It is eminently fitting that women should interest themselves 
in this movement for the prophylaxis of social diseases. It is 
upon woman that the burden of shame and suffering, of disease 
and death, is chiefly laid—not so much, perhaps, upon that unfor- 
tunate class who are regarded as the chief agents in the propaga- 
tion of these diseases, but upon pure women, who do not always 
find, even in the sanctuary of marriage, a safeguard against 
“the diseases of the women of the streets.” By a strange irony 
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of fate, the diseases of vice transplanted to the bed of virtue 


often become intensified in virulence and danger; their worst 
effects are developed in fulfilling the functions for which mar- 
riage is instituted. It is not alone upon the virtuous wife but 


upon the children who are a part of her being that the blighting, 
destructive force of this social scourge most heavily falls. 

3efore an exclusively medical audience it would scarcely be 
necessary to refer to the pathological significance of the class of 
infections comprehended under the general term “social dis- 
eases,” but before a mixed audience brief reference may be made 
to their extensive prevalence and their dangers to the individual 
and society, in order to emphasize the importance of the prophy- 
lactic work which it is hoped may be inaugurated in this city. 

As these diseases are not subject to official registration, there 
are no available statistics which enable us to formulate the 
amount of venereal morbidity in this country. Competent Euro- 
pean observers state that 75 per cent. of the adult male popula- 
tion have or have had gonorrhoea, and 10 to 18 per cent. contract 
syphilis. It would be a conservative estimate to state that the 
morbidity from both these infections would represent 60 per 
cent. of the adult male population in this country. While these 
(liseases may occur at any period of life, they are essentially 
maladies of early life. Probably 60 per cent. of infections occur 
before the twenty-fifth year. 

The danger of these diseases is measured not only by their 
effects upon the health or life of the individual, but upon the 
family and the race. Our conception of their pathological import 
has been singularly amplified by the acquisitions made to our 
knowledge within the last third of a century, especially of the 
serious nature of gonococcus infection in women. Gonorrhoea, in 
addition to its local inflammatory complications, is often the 
cause of permanent sterility in the male. It has a much wider 
range of morbid action than was formerly supposed; the gono- 
cocci are susceptible of being taken up in the circulation producing 
serious and deforming inflammation of the joints, and lesions of 
internal organs which may terminate fatally. 

The significance of syphilis as a danger to health and life is 
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not measured so much by its immediate effects, as by the changes 
it sets up in certain internal organs essential to life; such as the 
brain, liver, heart, and arterial system, and which are the direct 
cause of death at a more or less remote period. Many of these 
serious manifestations occur after the tenth year of the disease 
and are especially liable to involve the nervous system. It is 
estimated that go per cent. of cases of locomotor ataxia, a large 
but indeterminate proportion of the paralyses and general paresis 
are caused by syphilis. 

Recent investigations in the French insane hospitals show 


that 25 to 39 per cent. of deaths in those institutions may be 


traced to syphilis. 

The chief significance of these diseases as a social danger 
comes from their introduction into married life. It is the popular 
impression that they are spread exclusively through illegitimate 
sexual relations. Unfortunately, a large proportion of men con- 
tract these diseases at or before the marriageable age. Many of 
them marry ignorant of the fact that they are bearers of con- 
tagion to their wives and offspring. 

Gynecologists tell us that 80 per cent. of the inflammatory 
diseases peculiar to women, and 50 per cent. of all the operations 
performed by surgeons on the maternal organs are the result 
of gonococcus infection. 

One specific effect of this disease upon the pelvic organs of 
women is to extinguish the conceptional capacity. It is esti- 
mated that 50 per cent. of gonorrhoeally infected women are 
rendered permanently sterile. 

While gonorrhoea is not susceptible of hereditary transmis- 
sion, it is liable to infect the eyes of the child at birth. Eighty 
per cent. of the ophthalmia of the new born, and 15 to 20 per 
cent. of all blindness is attributed to gonococcus infection, to say 
nothing of the vulvo-vaginitis, the arthritis, and other accidental 
infections of children in family life. 

If the wife is infected with syphilis, in addition to the risks to 
her individual health already referred to, the disease may be 
transmitted in full virulence to the offspring, killing them out- 
right, or resulting in physical and mental weaklings. From 60 
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to 80 per cent. of syphilitic children die before being born or 
shortly after birth; those that finally survive are subject to vari- 
ous organic defects and degenerative changes which are suscep- 
tible of being transmitted to the third generation. 

It will thus be seen that this class of diseases, from their 
specific effect upon the reproductive organs, their damage to the 
procreative capacity, their deteriorating influence upon the off- 
spring, constitutes the most powerful foe to the productivity, 
the vitality, and physical progress of the race. 

It was the recognition of the significance of these diseases as 
a social peril that was the impelling motive to the inauguration of 
the work undertaken by the American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis. It was believed by those who started this 
movement that it was time to break with the existing policy of 
silence and inaction and to organize a social defense against a 
class of diseases which are most injurious to the highest interest 
of society. 

The basis of any intelligent scheme of prophylaxis is the 
adaptation of its measures to the causes of disease and the con- 
ditions under which it is spread. While sanitary science has been 
reproached for its utter inefficiency in evolving any practical 
scheme of control, it is evident that the prevention of social dis- 
eases cannot be treated as a purely sanitary problem. Their 
causes reside in conditions which lie entirely without the sphere of 
sanitary control, and their communicative mode cannot be reached 
by repressive measures. It was determined to enlist the co-opera- 
tion, as far as possible, of all the social forces which could render 
effective aid in the correction of the conditions of which these 
diseases are the outgrowth. 

From whatever standpoint this field was surveyed, the indif- 
fentism of the public, the reckless and voluntary exposures 
to infection, the marital contaminations, the hereditary horrors, 
the most obvious causes seemed to converge and center in the 


focal point of ignorance 

The public is indifferent because ignorant of the extent and 
significance of venereal morbidity; the young who voluntarily 
expose themselves do not know the veritable danger of these 
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infections nor the imminence of this danger; the men who carry 
disease and death into their families are ignorant of the laws 
of venereal contagion, its varied and multiple modes; they do not 
know its terrible consequences to their wives and children. 

While there are other and contributory causes, the basic 
cause is ignorance. The keynote of this movement, then, was 
sounded as a campaign of education, a crusade against ignorance. 
This ignorance on the part of the public is not surprising in view 
of the fact that both social sentiment and professional ethics have 
always united to cover up and conceal these diseases; all the edu- 
cational agencies of our social life are organized upon a basis 
of silence as to their existence, even. On the part of the young, 
ignorance of the dangers which come from the irregular exer- 
cise of the sex function is compulsory; sound sex instruction is 
forbidden as improper; parents, teachers, and scholastic instruct- 
ors are banded together, in a complicity of silence. 

The public cannot be expected to seek deliverance from a 
hidden danger, the gravity of which it is utterly inacapable of 
measuring, and the reality of which it scarcely suspects. 

The first indication is to turn on the purifying light of publi- 
city, to give to the public a knowledge of the facts which so vitally 
concern its interests—the extent and dangers of these diseases to 
the individual and to society, and their modes of contagion, 
direct and indirect. It is necessary to educate the conscience as 
well as the intellect of the people in order to create a public senti- 
ment in favor of this work which will lead to an intelligent and 
active co-operation. It is only by opening up the humanitarian 
aspects of the situation, by exposing the dangers to the innocent 
members of society, that the conscience of the public can be 
touched and aroused to the significance of these social crimes 
and the moral obligation to aid in their prevention. There is 
needed not only a change in the apathetic attitude of the public, 
but a change of traditional ideas, of the mental attitude of the 
public toward the sex problem; a reversal of the policy of our 
educational system which now forbids instruction in the laws of 
life and sex. 

The ideal of a good education to which most parents cling is 
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one which entirely ignores the existence of sex, that most impor- 
tant fact of life. All thinking men must recognize that the 
development of the sex function is intimately associated with the 
physica!, mental, and moral growth of the individual. Sex is 
the physical basis of love, of the family sentiment, of the exist- 
ence and prosperity of society. The object of education is to fit 
the individual for complete living, which includes not only self- 
preservation but self-perpetuation. From earliest infancy 
instruction is given concerning the functions of the body essential 
to its maintenance; the care of the stomach and bowels, what to 
eat and drink and what to avoid, but no word of advice as to 
the care, or warning as to the abuse or irregular exercise of that 
function, which, from a biologic point of view is the most impor- 
tant function of the human body. 

One lesson, indeed, the majority of parents give, viz.: that 
the system of generation is a system of shame. This impression 
is so grounded and fixed in the mind of youth that it is apt to 
dominate his mental attitude throughout life. This sex instruction 
of their sons, so inauspiciously begun, is then committed to hap- 
hazard sources, to servants, to older and dissolute companions, 
to quackish literature, to be completed, too often, by harlots. 

Our educational programme proposes to fill this glaring 
hiatus in home and scholastic instruction, to take account of the 
sexual organization of the individual, the origin and facts of life 
and sex which are now regarded as forbidden subjects. 

As I have elsewhere said, 

The function of the medical profession is to insist upon the value of this 
education and supply the requisite knowledge, intrusting its practical applica- 
tion to those who command the facilities and are better qualified by experi- 
ence and a knowledge of specific methods. This education should be begun 
early, before sensuality is awakened and the curiosity of youth in regard to 
the mysteries of life and sex takes on a dangerous turn. Upon this founda- 
tion should be built, later, instruction in the physiology and hygiene of sex 
which should include the true purpose of the sex function, its essential 
dignity, and further, that its impulses should be educated, controlled, and 
directed in a proper channel. Later, he should be taught the dangers, both 
physical and moral, which come from the irregular exercise of the sex func- 
tion. The high purpose of this education is to teach young men how to live 
according to the laws of a healthy nature by letting them know what those 
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laws are. It aims to promote clean living by cultivating a right attitude of 
mind toward the passions and appetites; its essential object is to promote 
continence as the surest prophylactic against venereal infection 

This innovation proposes to substitute sound sanative and wholesome 
knowledge of the sex function for the erroneous and demoralizing instruction 
the youth now receives from ignorant and often vicious sources 

Sound knowledge never does harm; it is knowing things 
wrong that does the mischief. A celebrated Grecian philosopher 
has said “the most needful piece of learning for the uses of life 
is to unlearn all that is untrue.” This applies with especial force 
to the existing knowledge of young men of the present genera- 
tion in sex matters. 

It is important that the young man, who has had no sex 
instruction except what he has picked up from ignorant or vicious 
sources, should unlearn the untruth “that the sex function is 
given solely for sensual pleasure ;’’ he should unlearn that “the 
exercise of this function is essential to his health and that he has 
a natural right to indulge his sexual impulse as he pleases ;” he 
should unlearn all those physiologic fallacies upon which the sex- 
ual necessity and the conventional standard of morality are 
based, and especially should he unlearn the ethical heresy that 
one-half of humanity has imperious duties which the other half 
may repudiate or disclaim. 

While proper sex instruction may trench upon the domain of 
morals, it is not suggested that the physician should usurp the 
function of the religious or ethical teacher. It is the province of 
the physician to teach the hygiene of all the functions of the 
body; it is his duty to warn against the exercise of any function 
under conditions which cause disease. The irregular exercise 
of the sex function, whether it is termed “incontinence” or “im- 
morality,’ is the direct cause of that vast mass of 
misery and disease we are now considering. If continence in 
young men is healthful and compatible with the highest physical 
and mental vigor, if incontinence is the frequent cause of their 
physical and moral wreckage, it is the duty of the physician to 
warn against promiscuous cohabitation. “Physicians,” declares 
Dr. Osler, “should be the apostles of continence.” The teaching 
of continence does not imply, as has been asserted, a Pharisaical 
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assumption of superior virtue; it is an impersonal interpreta- 
tion of the physiological laws of man’s nature, as developed by 
science and confirmed by experience. In the matter of sex rela- 
tionship the teachings of hygiene and morality are in complete 
accord. 

In thus emphasizing the value of instruction in the physiol- 
ogy and hygiene of sex as a chart for the regulation of sexual 
conduct, we do not undervalue the teaching which properly 
comes within the province of the clergy. Hygienic teaching 
should be reinforced by an appeal to tlie conscience, so that the 
duty of clean living may be impressed with the force of a moral 
obligation. 

We may now inquire what measure of preventive value we 
may reasonably expect from this education. No one indulges 
for a moment the illusion that it will prove an infallible correct- 
ive of incontinence. It is believed, however, that many young 
men when fully instructed as to the peril to the body, the mind, 
and the character which comes from licentious living, will choose 
the safer path of continence until they marry. The chief value of 
general enlightenment will be the safeguarding of marriage from 
venereal infection. It is inconceivable that the havoc wrought 
by these diseases in the home and family will continue when men 
realize the fearful consequences of marrying with an uncured 
venereal disease. An enlightened public opinion, which is the 
strongest force in the evolution of the conscience of the race, 
will no longer tolerate these social crimes. 

I have thus dwelt, and I fear at a wearisome length, upon 
this, the most important feature of our programme because I 
believe that the chief hope of success in the work before us lies in 
the hygienic and moral education of the rising generation. Before 
dismissing this part of the subject allusion may be made to that 
cynicism which, masquerading under the guise of common-sense, 
declares that the impelling motive to licentious relation between 
men and women cannot be restrained by any considerations of 
health or morality, of consequences to themselves or others. 
This despair of educational and moral influences would paralyze 
all the efforts now being made in every department of social life 
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to correct its abuses, to raise its ideals, and to promote its 
welfare. 

The prophylactic value of treatment is so evident to medical 
men that only the briefest mention of this part of the programme 
will be made. Its chief object is to prevent those already infected 
from infecting others by promptly sterilizing sources of con- 
tagion. To accomplish this object the provisions made for the 
treatment of these diseases should be enlarged and made avail- 
able to all, not so much in the interest of the patient himself as in 
the interest of others he might expose to infection. 

As the question of the “social evil” is to form the subject of 
another paper on the programme, I will touch but briefly upon 
what generally is regarded as the crux of the entire situation. 
Certainly there can be no intelligent or comprehensive system of 
prophylaxis framed which ignores the relations of cause and 
effect between the social evil and social diseases. It is well, how- 
ever, to clear away a misconception which exists in the minds 
of many as to the measure of responsibility of public women 
for the spread of the diseases of vice. In the ordinary concep- 
tion, the prostitute with her cortege of infections is the exclusive 
cause of their propagation; but while the prostitute is the chief 
source, she is by no means the exclusive agency in its spread; she 
is but the purveyor of the infection—she returns to one or 
several consumers the infection she has received from another 
consumer. It is not the prostitute but her partner who carries 
the poison home and distributes it to his family. It is the hus- 
band and father who is the responsible cause of the wreckage of 
the health and lives of innocent women and children. 

Now the responsibility of the male factor in the spread of 
these diseases has always been minimized. This constitutes the 
radical defect of réglementation from a sanitary standpoint. No 
more inefficient or incomplete sanitary measure could be devised 
than the examination of public women with the view of eliminat- 
ing sources of contagion, while the male factor in the spread of 
disease is entirely ignored. If the woman’s body is found dis- 
eased, it is withdrawn from circulation until it can be certified as 
safe for the consumer, while the latter is permitted to contami- 
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nate other women without the shadow of control, and even to 
carry the contagion into his own family. Sex may qualify 
morality, but it does not qualify the laws of contagious disease. 
The sanitary feature of this system is condemned by its practical 
results, without reference to objections on moral grounds. 

This same unilaterality is manifest in the condemnation of 
woman as the chief offender against morality. All the so-called 
“moral crusades” are directed against the women alone. In the 
descent upon disorderly houses the unfortunate women are 
fined and imprisoned, while the men who are there for the 
same immoral purpose are allowed to go scot free. I have long 
ago stated my conviction that the reversal of this one-sided 
policy—treating men and women precisely alike—would break 
up these houses. 

In tracing the essential cause of prostitution we find that 
while socio-economic conditions are contributory causes, we 
must face the fact that the taproot of this evil is grounded in 
the polygamous proclivities and practices of man. More than 
the inherited tendencies to vice in certain women, more than the 
love of finery and luxury, the laziness, the economic dependence, 
the force of want that impels many of them along the road to 
ruin, more than all these and other alleged conditions, the chief 
cause is the unbridled instinct of man, which in seeking the 
means of its gratification creates the supply to satisfy the demand 
The prostitute is largely the creation of man’s sensual appetite. 
The methods of dealing with the social evil have been based 
upon a recognition of this demand as a necessity for men, and 
they fail because they endeavor to correct the effects without 
touching the cause. 

As the work of the society has thus far been directed chiefly 


along educational lines, it can hardly be said to have a definite 
policy in dealing with the social evil, except that it rejects all 


measures which ignore the moral issues involved. My own 
personal view is that this problem should be approached through 
educational and moral influences, rather than by legislative inter- 
vention. Efforts should be directed not to making prostitution 
safe, but to prevent the making of prostitutes. 
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The first indication is to lessen the demand by influences and 
agencies which act upon the intelligence and moral sense of the 
individual, by education in the law of sex which teaches that the 
sexual instinct should be educated—restrained by reason, and 
directed into a monogamous channel—by exposing the danger 
to the physical health and moral character which are inseparable 
from licentious relations—dangers which may destroy his repro- 
ductive powers, or blight the health of his children. This instruc- 
tion would be incomplete without impressing upon young men 
that the use of alcohol is one of the most powerful of all 
influences in the incitation of sexual debauch. 

The second indication is to curtail the sources of supply by 
throwing additional safeguards around young women of the 
working classes and the large population of homeless and 
friendless girls from which the ranks of prostitution are chiefly 
recruited. This may be done through education and the aid of 
those social agencies which have been organized for the protec- 
tion of young women. 

A vigorous and unrelenting fight should be made against the 
purveyors of prostitution—the white-slave trade, the cadet system, 
the employment agencies, personals in the newspapers, against 


proxentism in all its forms. (Quack advertisements should be 


suppressed as one of the most powerful agencies in the spread 
of venereal infection. They minimize its dangers and, by 
giving deceptive assurance of cure, the victim goes on spread- 
ing the germs of danger in ignorance that he is the bearer of 
contagion. 

In conclusion, brief reference may be made to the experi- 
mental work done by the Society of Sanitary and Moral Pro- 
phylaxis since its organization in New York over two years ago. 
It was recognized that this was a new and untried field and it 
was necessary, first of all, to study the situation. Since the evil 
we wish to correct is largely the result oi ignorance, the first 
indication seemed to be the enlightenment of the public as to the 
magnitude and significance of the evil. The work of publicity 
has been especially difficult by the uncompromisingly adverse 
attitude of the newspaper press which excludes all mention of 
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this class of diseases. Through one channel or another, how- 
ever, this knowledge is generally getting into circulation. 

The next indication appeared to be the education of the 
rising generation in sex matters. Sex instruction, which con- 
templates an innovation upon the established educational system, 
was recognized to be not only delicate, but exceedingly difficult, 
as it ran counter to deeply rooted prejudices as well as tradi- 
tional custom. Much study has been given to the character and 
scope of this education, the age at which it should be given, and 
the agencies through which it should be imparted. The educa- 
tion of the young men and women of the working classes and 
of the men of the army and navy service has also been the sub- 
ject of careful study. The subject of throwing additional safe- 
guards around marriage, ethical as well as legal, has been con- 
sidered. The results of these studies appear in the transactions 
of the society, recently issued. 

Since the ordinary channels of communication with the public 
are closed, the educational work of the society has been 
attempted through pamphlets, tracts, leaflets, and through con- 
ferences and lectures in schools, colleges, settlements, and in 
various social organizations. The instructors in the physical- 
training department of the Y. M. C. A. have shown a most 
cordial willingness to co-operate in this educative work. Many 
teachers, instructors, and pedagogists in various institutions 
throughout the country have exhibited, by letters of inquiry 
and commendation, a deep interest in this movement. Charity 
organizations, humane societies, and women’s clubs are becom- 
ing interested. While physicians, generally, have not responded 
to the demands of this work with that spontaneity and enthusi- 
asm which was hoped for, yet the best element in the medical 
profession and a large and influential lay element have become 


members of the societies organized in various cities. 

The progress of this movement cannot fairly be measured 
by the results of actual accomplishment. Seed has been sown 
which it is believed will germinate and bear fruit later on. 
“Education within the Medical Profession,” which formed the 
subject of one of the first papers read before the society, is 
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actively going on through-papers and discussions in medical 
societies, clubs, and associations, and many physicians who had 
not kept pace with the recent advances made in our knowledge of 
the social dangers of these diseases are now becoming impressed 
with the importance of this work. 

One result of this movement which serves to show the breach 
made in the walls of traditional prejudice is illustrated by this 
gathering here. Thanks to the change in professional and 
social sentiment, this forbidden topic which the medical profes- 
sion has always discussed behind closed doors we have now the 
courage to bring into the open, to shuw this social scourge to the 
public face to face, even to pronounce its name without fear of 
shocking the sensibilities of a public audience. 

Finally, the work in which your co-operation is solicited 
is difficult and, there is no disgusing the fact, is unsavory—dis- 
tasteful even. It will never receive the indorsement of fashion 
or society, nor gain the plaudits of the multitude; popularity will 
never perch upon its banners; it can be undertaken only from a 
sense of duty. This duty imposes upon the medical profession a 
responsibility which cannot be evaded, and upon all those inter- 
ested in the social welfare a moral obligation which cannot be 
disregarded. It is a work not only in the interests of preventive 
medicine but for the good of humanity, and, in the words of the 
illustrious Pasteur, “when there is question of good to be done, 
our duty ceases only with our ability to do more or do better.” 


66 West Fortieth Street 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
IV 
THE INSURANCE OF THE FRATERNAL SOCIETIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


These societies of the United States are similar in many 
respects to the Friendly Societies of Great Britain, but they are 
not confined, as in the mother country with its established social 
distinctions, to the so-called working classes. Indeed there is a 
strong inducement for professional persons, especially those who 
seek clients or votes, to belong to one or more strong fraternal 
associations for the acquaintance and influence which member- 
ship gives. 

The characteristics which distinguish these brotherhoods are 
the following: (1) Each local lodge belongs to a system of 
similar lodges with common regulations. (2) Each lodge is an 
independent society for local purposes, and yet the rules which 
govern it are made by a legislative body composed of delegated 
representatives elected by the lodges, and there is a central 
administration by officials chosen by the federation. (3) Each 
fraternal organization has its own peculiar ceremonies, usually 
of a religious character, which gives expression to the sympathetic 
bonds of the members. The secret pass-words and signs and 
solemn forms of initiation provoke curiosity and attract new 
members. (4) Brotherly assistance is rendered to sick or help- 
less members. Many of the services rendered by a lodge to its 
members could not be formally prescribed in a contract nor 
reported in statistical tables. (5) All lodges pay something or 
render some form of aid to members who are wholly or partially 
unable to work. (6) Death benefits are paid to the bereaved 
family of a member who has died, or to his legal heirs. It is 
in this last point that the fraternal societies discover their chiet 
social function, and it is this fact which makes them competitors 
of the ordinary insurance companies which carry on business for 
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profit. The strife between them is unceasing and often bitter, 
even if veiled under formal courtesy. if the financial basis of a 
fraternal society is sound it can continue to exist, even when the 
ceremonies and sociable features are lightly esteemed and are neg- 
lected: but if the administration is defective, the assessments 
unduly frequent and high, the economic burden excessive, then 
the society goes to the wall in spite of all its sentimental sym- 
pathies and its impressive ritual. (Proceedings of the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the National Fraternal Congress, 
p. 445-) 

It is not easy to discover how large a proportion of the mem- 
bers of these fraternal societies belong to the wage-earning 
group. Statistical material for a judgment is wanting and the 
opinions of representative leaders vary according to their personal 
experience and observation. In some lodges the workingmen are 
more numerous than in others. Inquiries made among almoners 
of charity, friendly visitors, residents of settlements, collectors 
for the “industrial insurance companies,” and officials of the fra- 
ternal societies themselves furnish evidence that the unskilled 
and low-paid workingmen do not constitute any large part of 
the membership, but that these are more likely to purchase, at 
high rates, a little claim on burial benefits from the industrial 
companies and to secure an imperfect provision for sickness in 
some club er mutual aid society with small dues. In the larger 
cities and in certain smaller industrial centers it is probable that 
the Catholic fraternal orders consist almost entirely of wage 
earners. The most important single investigation, so far as 
known to the writer, is that of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Connecticut.! 

Activity of the Fraternal Societies*—In the year 1905 
there were said to be 168 societies of the kind under 
consideration in the United States. The first to be es- 
tablished dated from October 1, 1868, the youngest from Sep- 
tember 30, 1904. How many in the meantime have dissolved it 


‘Report of Bureau of Labor Statistics of Connecticut. 189i ; Articie of E. W. 
Bemis in Universal Cyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 521. 


* Statistics of Fraternal Societies, 1905, Rochester, N. Y. 
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: | Societies with Per cent. Societies witho 

5-33 14.74 
Well-paid mechanics........| 38.65 27.37 
Lower paid mechanics ...... 20.28 6.35 
Farmers 0.66 

Total per cent.......... 100 .00 100.00 


is difficult to discover. On January 1, 1905, there were 87,758 
lodges with a total membership of 5,111,480 persons, of whom 
232,068 were “social members” who had no claim upon the 
life-insurance benefits of the lodges, while the great majority 
(4,879,412) were in the full enjoyment of these rights. During 
the year 1904 the number of lodges increased about 3,860, and 
the membership 137,049, and yet this very year was for all forms 
of life insurance organizations in the United States a year of 
unrest, suspicion, and difficulties. The insurance in force, at 
least on the face of contracts, was on January I, 1905, $6,665,- 
141.251. The expenditures during the year 1904 were $64,- 
322,892. The assets on January I, 1905, were stated to be $51,- 
465,430.00, and the liabilities $9,619,089.00. The total expendi- 
tures of all fraternal societies since their foundation, chiefly for 
death benefits, had been $787,427,445; and in addition to this 
13 societies which offer sick insurance had paid out for this pur- 
pose $312,514,193.; The total expenditures of all societies for 
all purposes had been since their beginning $1,099,941,638.* 
Costs of administration.—It is the boast of the fraternal 


*A national fraternal sanatorium association has been formed to provide 
for the treatment of members afflicted with tuberculosis. They have secured 
property in New Mexico valued at $1,000,000, and an effort is made to endow and 
support it. The National Fraternal Congress and the Associated Fraternities of 
America have voted approval of the enterprise. It is affirmed that over $9,000,- 
ooo were paid out in one year for those who had died of consumption, and it is 
believed that by curing and preventing the disease the cost of sick benefits 
and premiums for life insurance can be substantially reduced. The cost for 
caring for patients will be from $7 to $10 per week. The legislature of 
Illinois, in 1907, made it legal for fraternal societies to establish and maintain 


such sanatoria. 
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orders that their expenses of administration have been kept 
remarkably low. A comparison has been drawn between 25 of 
the most important insurance corporations with 25 of the largest 
fraternals. The policies of the 25 insurance companies had a 
value, on December 31, 1904, of $8,541,899,611, while the 
smaller but more numerous policies of the fraternals had a face 
value of $5,210,016,008. The costs of administration of the 
25 insurance companies was 18.3 per cent. of the receipts, while 
the corresponding costs of the fraternals amounted to only 8.4 
per cent. The representatives of the fraternals offer an explana- 
tion of the difference. In the first place the salaries of the 
officers of the fraternals are very low, while thosé of officials of 
the great companies are, in many cases, notoriously extravagant. 
In the case of the companies every policy holder has been won at 
considerable expense for commissions of solicitors, while in the 
lodges every member is a solicitor who works quite zealously 
without pay. Further the meetings of the lodges afford a method 
of collecting the premiums and dues without great expense. 

National organizations.—The fraternal societies have feder- 
ated themselves in two large groups called the National Fra- 
ternal Congress and the Associated Fraternities of America. 
The purpose of these federations is to discuss the common inter- 
ests of the lodges, to explain the technical problems of insurance, 
and to influence legislation. The Catholic Fraternal Benefit 
Societies follow the same economic principles as the others, as 
explained above, and their statistics are included with those of 
other similar organizations. Naturally their members are of 
the Catholic church and many of the priests are very active in 
promoting the societies in their parishes. These Catholic orders 
have paid out during the past twenty-five years over $65,000,- 
ooo in death and sickness benefits, and they have now over 400,- 
000 members. 

Objections and criticisms.—The Fraternal Benefit Societies are 
severely criticized by actuaries and insurance specialists in the 
United States, especially in cases where our societies have refused 
to learn from the history of the older English Friendly Societies 
and to reform their plans in accordance with experience. The 
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more familiar criticisms are the following: The premiums of 
the older members are in comparison with those of younger 
members relatively too low to cover the risk, and therefore the 
younger members must carry more than their share of the 
burden. Ordinarily the fraternals have declined to provide 
reserve funds or have very inadequate reserves, and so the benefits 
must be paid out of assessments levied at or near the time of 
ripened claims. In consequence of these defects the rates of 
assessments rise gradually, and therefore the younger members, 
who must carry more than their proper share of the cost, fall 
away from membership, only older members remain; the burden 
becomes unbearable, and the brotherhood becomes bankrupt, 
unable to fulfil its promises or at least the expectations of the 
members. Once the older men are out of a fraternal society they 
find themselves too far advanced in years to buy insurance in 
regular companies, or the rates are so high as to be prohibitive. 
Furthermore, it is claimed by the representatives of the ordinary 
insurance companies that the salaries of the officials are so low 
that competent and skilful men will not accept the responsible 
administrative offices, and that, under imperfect management, the 
funds of the fraternal societies will be dissipated. Ali these 
arguments are used in the competition of the insurance companies 
to break down the influence of the fraternals. 

On the other side the importance and value of the fraternals 
may be defended by the following arguments: The fraternals 
have already demonstrated the general and growing interest of 
wage earners and persons of low salaries in industrial insurance; 
and the fraternal societies adapt themselves to the needs of the 
workmen with inadequate income. In spite of their defects, 
which may be acknowledged, these associations have already 
paid out enormous sums for sickness and death benefits. It is 
affirmed that in these societies men of ability can be found to 
administer the affairs of the insurance departments with fidelity 
and success, without having to pay them extravagant salaries. 
Naturally no one can claim that the administration is equally 
skilful and effective in all societies alike. 

The problem of improving the working of the Fraternal Bene- 
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fit Societies has engaged general attention and called forth much 
discussion. How may the fraternals be made useful in forward- 


ing industrial insurance? It is obvious that fraternal societies 


are not adapted to furnsh accident insurance, at least without 
important modifications of present laws. It seems wiser to 
approach this matter from the side of the lawmaking employers 
liable for injuries suffered by the employees. The doctrine of the 
risque professionnel places the responsibility for compensation 
first of all on the men who direct and control industry, and 
therefore society ought not to require the workmen to take the 
initiative in this field. 

In the field of sickness insurance the lodges have achieved 
considerable success, and they seem well adapted to this purpose. 
As already indicated thirteen of the fraternals have paid since 
their organization over $312,514,193 for sick benefits; while the 
other societies have their sickness funds and aid families of mem- 
bers in case of illness and need. Evidently it should not be diffi- 
cult to find a place for such associations in a system of compulsory 
insurance, if the time comes when society is ready for that 
measure. Such organizations have been utilized in Germany 
for just this purpose. 

Some of the fraternals have sought to establish old-age and 
invalid insurance, but this is not general. The tendencies and 
results have not yet been clearly revealed. The fraternals are very 
similar to the French “mutualists,” and in France the mutualist 
societies are carefully included in the government schemes of 
provision for old-age pensions. Whether the state governments 
merely regulate, subsidize, or compel insurance for old age and 
invalidism they may find ready to hand an administrative ma- 
chinery which works at low cost and has roots in popular 
sympathies. 

It is in the sphere of “life insurance” that the fraternal 
societies of the United States have thus far found their principal 
mission. As shown already in the statistics the fraternals admin- 
ister their insurance schemes at very low cost—8.4 per cent. of 
premiums, as compared with 30 to 40 per cent. of the industrial 
insurance companies which do business among the workingmen. 
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This fact has awakened the hope in many minds that in the near 
future the workingmen will be able to provide for themselves 
reliable life insurance in societies which rest on the principle 
of mutuality and self-government. 

State regulation.—It seems to be beyond reasonable question 
that the interest of the members and the future usefulness of the 
fraternal societies demand a degree of state intervention and 
control. The argument for this position is clear and strong. 
The vast majority of the members have not and cannot be 
expected to have expert knowledge of the business of life insur- 
ance, and the officers themselves are rarely actuaries of repute. 
The strengthof the fraternal association lies in a certainsympathy, 
even sentimentality, which binds the members together in strong 
bonds, but which obscures the judgment of reality and hard 
mathematical facts, and is inconsistent with the necessary cold- 
blooded calculation and business direction which assures the wise 
management of funds. It is almost universally conceded that 
the other life insurance companies must be placed under very 
rigid control by the state, just as national banks are supervised 
and made to conform to regulations in the public interest; but it 
would seem that the majority of the members of the brother- 
hoods have made themselves believe that the law of gravity, 
the multiplication table, and economic forces and laws may be 
successfully set at defiance if only men love each other enough; 
and that such commonplace matters as tables of mortality and 
interest rates are applicable only to the insurance of rich men. 
Not seldom have state commissioners of insurance and actuaries 
who are true friends of the fraternals given to the public and to 
the societies the necessary information and suggested the protec- 
tive measures which must be taken in order to provide a solid 
foundation for their insurance methods. But such suggestions 
have only too generally been regarded with suspicion and hos- 
tility, and there has been a constant antagonism between the 
better and more outspoken commissioners of states and the 
representatives of the societies. When it was shown that the 
reserve funds and premium rates were inadequate and that the 
methods of administration must lead to bankruptcy, this was 
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taken, and often is still taken, to be a proof that the men who 
give timely warning are enemies of fraternals and perhaps in the 
pay of the regular life insurance companies.* On the other hand 
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*Error in table. 
the state commissioners have denied hostility and declare that 
they desire nothing more than the essential basis for sound and 
*The grounds for rejecting the calculations of the fraternal societies are 


partly found in the discrepancies apparent in the mortality tables of the fraternals 
as compared with those used by insurance companies. 
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enduring insurance. An example may be cited. The commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts said in his report for 1904: 

Fraternal insurance has come to stay. It should aim to get upon a basis 
that its results will be only good Why then should not this fraternal 
question be taken up and considered reasonably and without prejudice, for 
the purpose of securing through the legislatures a uniform measure of as 
wide application as possible, which will at least prevent the organization of 
new companies on lines which have been demonstrated over and over again 
to be faulty, and give the companies now in existence the benefit of a uni- 
form code in all the states ?° 

The Insurance Commissioner of North Carolina said in 1905 
(Report p. xiv): 

In the opinion of the Commissioner it would be best that all associa- 
tions and orders doing business in this state should be required to have and 
keep a certain number of members and a certain amount of business, or not 
be allowed to commence or continue business. It is not best, or for the 
protection of our people, that associations of this character should be 
allowed to organize with less than a dozen men, and no assets or capital 
or responsibility back of them. 

The necessity of further legislation in order to prevent the 
entire ruin of the fraternal movement has of late been recognized 
quite generally by the enlightened men in the societies and by 
their advisers. Such facts as the following have startled many 
into action and already led to a certain improvement and reorgan- 
ization. It appears that out of 114 fraternal benefit societies 
only 19 have accepted even the premium rates of the National 
Fraternal Congress; and of these 19 associations not one has 
adopted a rate which will cover completely the costs of adminis- 
tration and meet fully the claims of the beneficiaries. A report 
made to the National Fraternal Congress in 1906 made clear that 
during the year 1905, with a membership of 3,634,467, the 
increase in membership was only 58,344. Eighteen of the most 
important fraternals gained during 1905 only 96,877 new men- 
bers and lost 106,373. The attorney and counsellor of one of the 
great societies has expressed very strongly the judgment of the 
competent leaders in favor of suitable state control and disclosed 


the nature of the crisis. 


5 Report for 1904, Part II, pp. xx. 
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I do not believe that it is safe that the Fraternal Beneficiary Societies be 
left longer without proper legislative guidance in the matter of rates. I am 
sure that the officers and managers of fraternal societies recognize that 
relief must come soon, and that it must come from legislative enactments 
It is nearly impossible for one or a few societies to adopt and apply ade- 
quate rates so long as other societies do not do so. There are a sufficiently 
large number of societies who do not yet appreciate the necessity for ade- 
quate rates to make it impossible to see a day in the future when all of the 
societies will have placed themselves upon a permanent basis 

In order to meet the needs and demands of the members of these 
societies, the legislatures must designate more clearly the character of con- 
tracts that may be made. and bevefits granied by these societies than they 
have done in the past. It is essential to their success and perpetuity not 
only that they be required to accumulate adequate reserves upon level life 
contracts, but that provision be made whereby reserves are not appropriated 
to the benefit of persistent members, as in the past, but that a member who 
pays the reserve accumulation, shall recognize that he has an interest in it 
and that it shall be held sacred for the maturity of his certificate. 

I recognize that this will be a new departure in fraternalism, because the 
theory of rates in these societies has been based upon an agreement between 
the members that, even if an accumulaiion of reserve was made, the with- 
drawing or lapsing member should leave his interest in the accumulation in 
order that persistent members might have insurance afforded them at less 


than actual cost. 


It seems probable that the resolutions passed on October 4, 
1906, by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
indicate the essential points of the reform demanded by the 
enlightened friends of the fraternal organizations. 


The laws governing fraternal societies should provide that where the 
hope of level rate is held out to the members, that such rates should be 
less than those shown as necessary by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. This will 
work no hardship upon the members, for any excess can be returned each 
year by an annual accounting, thus guaranteeing that they will not have to 
pay more than the actual cost of their insurance while providing for the 
hope and permanency of the association We urge the enactment of 
laws providing as follows: (1) No society shall be organized in or admit- 
ted to any state after July 1, 1907, that does not collect adequate rates, accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned standard. (2) All societies doing business in 
any state should collect adequate rates from new members admitted after 
January 1, 1909. (3) Members paying inadequate rates should be placed 
in a class by themselves, but should be permitted to transfer to the adequate 
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rate class at attained ages, without expense or medical examination, within 
two years, and the funds of the two classes should be kept separate.* 

The opinion of M. M. Dawson, the actuary, is worth citing. He believes 
that the reorganization now going on in the fraternal societies is sincere; that the 
leaders are in touch with actuaries and will ultimately be supported by the mem- 
bers; that the administration is henest and economical; that the medical 
selection is good ; that the rates are being adjusted to the losses and the necessary 
reserves are being provided; that after the shock of reorganization the numbers 
will increase. (Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


1905, pp. 128 ff.) 

The above report was signed by the Insurance Commissioners 
of Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maine, Kentucky, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin, composing the Committee on Fraternal 
Insurance; and the report was unanimously adopted. 

A rather intensive study of the working of fraternal lodges 
in the anthracite coal region has been made by Mr. P. Roberts 
(Anthracite Coal Communities, pp. 259f.), and from that 
account certain illustrations are taken. In this region are found 
representatives of most of the countries of Europe. Roberts 
says that in the cities and towns there are some brotherhoods 
whose chief object is the cultivation of sociability, and the mem- 
bers of such lodges belong to the comfortable classes and to the 
professional people. But the brotherhoods of miners pursue a 
more practical and utilitarian object and their principal purpose 
is to provide sick benefits and life insurance for the protection 
of their families. These miners are not rich enough to spend 
much money on purely sociable organizations. They have a 
special repugnance to being buried at public cost, and they pay 
their dues regularly in order to be sure of the death benefit 
when it is needed. Beyond these two emergencies the average 
miner does not give himself great anxiety. An experienced 
insurance agent acquainted with these people estimates that 75 
per cent. of the workmen pay insurance premiums, about 25 per 
cent. paying sick insurance premiums and 50 per cent. for life 
insurance on policies ranging from $100 to $300. All the 
brotherhoods have a religious basis, the Catholic societies having 
a close relation with the ancient church and having priests as 


*Carlos S. Hardy, What Is Necessary for the Future of Fraternal Societies? 
1906. 
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leaders. The Slav miners have many societies which bear the 
names of race heroes or saints. Ordinarily these brotherhoods 
give sick benefits and burial money. The Irish and Slav beneficial 
societies have female members, and among the Protestant orders 
are auxiliary societies for women, as for example, the Daughters 
of Rebecca, Daughters of Pocahontas, etc. The Catholic orders 
are not so numerous and divided as the Protestant, and therefore 
the Catholic lodges are usually stronger financially. The indi- 
vidualistic spirit among Protestants shows itself in the brother- 
hoods as well as in the churches, and this fact makes the insur- 
ance burden heavier for their members. The financial adminis- 
tration of the lodges rests in the hands of the members and these 
officials handle considerable sums in the course of a year. The 
fact that betrayal of trust is very rare speaks well for the charac- 
ter of the workmen. It is impossible to make an exact statement 
of the income and expenditures of the brotherhoods of the 
region. in the neighborhood of Olyphant, with 7,800 inhab‘- 
tants, it is estimated that the monthly payments are about $1 

886. The monthly dues for each member range from 25 to 60 
cents. When a member dies an assessment is levied of $1 to 
cover the death benefit. In the cities of the anthracite region the 
fraternal orders flourish, and it is thought that their yearly 
receipts are about $1,250,000. The weekly allowances for sick 
benefits range from $4 to $6 and receipt of benefits ceases with 
the third or at most the sixth month. After the first half of the 
period the benefit is reduced one-half and at the end of the limit 
all claims cease. After that the indiger’ member has no recourse 
but poor relief. In case of the death of a member the family 
receives from $50 to $125 death benefit, and the man whose 
wife dies receives half these rates for burial expenses. Roberts 
sees distinct advantage in the insurance work of these brother- 
hoods. The workmen find in the administration of the business 


of the lodge a great satisfaction. The business sessions call for 
discussions and explanations, for courteous conduct and tactful 
speech with much self-control under provocation; and this experi- 
ence tends to enlarge the scope of thought, awaken the mind, and 
refine the manners. Independence, self-trust, and foresight are 
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qualities which elevate the social condition of workingmen, and 
in no circle of activity are these qualities so developed as in the 
meetings and business of the brotherhoods. 

And yet these lodges reveal various defects. They are so 
split up into numerous small bodies that much of the energies 
and funds of the members are wasted. By combination and 
federation the efficiency of the societies would without doubt 
be promoted and the basis for security made deeper and broader. 
If the local risk could be joined with that of a wide area the 
insurance would rest upon a firmer basis in times of local 
epidemics. 

Ordinarily we find in the statutes of the organizations a pro- 
vision similar to that formerly a part of the German sickness 
insurance law, to the effect that insured persons who have become 
ill through their own fault, as by engaging voluntarily in fights, 
or by drunkenness, or venereal vice, lose their claim for benefit 
or at least lose it in part. The society protects itself against 
fraud by means of examinations made by a physician or by visits 
of committees. When a man is member of several societies and 
the sum of benefits is greater than wages he is tempted to simu- 
late sickness in order to have a vacation at the expense of the 
funds. Some of the brotherhoods avoid this danger by having 
an understanding between the brotherhoods that the sum of all 
benefits shall not be greater than wages. This precaution is not 
always followed and neglect leads to occasional abuses. 

The negroes have imitated the whites in the organization of 
fraternal benefit societies and their methods have peculiarities 
which correspond to race traits. When we consider the situation 
of the millions of these “brothers in ebony” who stand in sore 
need of insurance, without legal organization or protection, we 
can more easily comprehend the force of an argument for a 
national movement for compulsory insurance. For the negroes 


themselves compulsory insurance would be a school of economy 
and thrift. As a matter of fact many thousand of this race remain 
without any sort of aid in times of sickness and unemployment 
and they either become a burden on poor relief or suffer the 
effects of semi-starvation. As an illustration of certain aspects of 
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their societies we may cite a picture from a letter from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., by Miss Mary Woods, dated July 8, 1906: 


There are many brotherhoods among the colored people. The Ladies 
of Queen Esther’s Court on festival occasions wear purple hais and their 
queen wears a crown. At the funeral services of members there are cere- 
monies which remind one of children’s plays. All the brotherhoods pay sick 
benefits and death benefits. Of late reports of dishonest treasurers have 
not been frequent, but formerly they were common, and probably there is 
still much imposition. The poor things are ignorant and easily fall victims 
to designing and shrewd men. One impostor was preacher, undertaker, and 
owner of a vault and cemetery. His enemies say that he had formed a 
partnership with certain physicians and hospitals by which he gained still 
more from the unfortunate people over whom he had gained power.’ 


™Much detailed information about the actuarial problems of the fraternal 
societies is found in the Consolidated Chart (published by the Fraternal Monitor, 
Rochester, N. Y.); in Analyses of Fraternal Societies and Illustrations of Pre- 
mium Computations, by Abb Landis, 1906; and in Friendly Societies and Fra- 
ternal Orders, by Abb Landis. 
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GLIMPSES AT THE MIND OF A WAITRESS 


AMY E. TANNER, PH.D. 
Wilson College 


Last June a friend and I, two teachers with a commingled 
yearning for adventure and philanthropy, resolved to submerge 
ourselves still further into the masses than we are by nature. 
For some time we vibrated between work in a laundry, a 
saloon, and a restaurant, but at last we took positions as wait- 
resses. We secured them in a fashionable apartment house 
much frequented by army and navy officers, serving in the café 
connected with the house. Here we earned fifteen dollars a 
month and board and room. We had to do our laundry our- 
selves or pay for it, and we were required to wear white shirt- 
waist and aprons and to have them always clean. If we 
were not spotless our mistress, whom we will call Mrs. Jones 
for convenience sake, had no scruples about telling us so. 
Considering that she neither did the laundry nor paid the bills, 
this was but natural. 

Our duties consisted in setting the tables, waiting on them, 
clearing them, and washing the silver and glass. After we had 
finished this work, we were given extras, such as polishing silver. 
Usually there were also trays to be prepared, taken to rooms, 
and later brought back and cleared. This fell to the waitress at 
whose table the person sat, and she was expected to prepare 
anything not on the bill of fare, such as toast or eggs. 

We were expected to be in the dining-room about 7:30 in 
the morning, and at night, working as rapidly as possible, we 
would be through about nine o’clock. Every other afternoon 
two of us were relieved about three o’clock, and came up again 
about a quarter to six, while the others stayed to prepare the 
salad for dinner, answer the bell, and do anything that turned up. 
Sometimes we had an hour to ourselves in the morning, but more 
often not. That is, we had as a rule a thirteen-hour day, with a 
break of three hours in it every other day. We had no afternoon 
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off and we worked seven days in the week. This is literal. No 
time ought to be taken out for meals, for we had no table to sit 
down at, and ate on the run, so to speak. We filled a plate with 
what we could find, and perched on a stool, and gulped the food 
down amid the sights and smells of dishwashing, with dirty 
dishes all about us, and the pile of scraps growing bigger every 
minute as the dish-washer pursued his merry way. Under such 
conditions, fifteen minutes is a liberal estimate for the time spent 
in a meal. 

For food we had what was left—which was not much. As 
soon as the last guest was served, cake, fruit, and luxuries that 
would keep, were locked away. I should not object to this if 
we had had plenty of other things, but Mrs. Jones never counted 
in her nine servants when she bought, and so as a rule some or 
all of us had meager pickings. For breakfast we could have an 
egg if we chose, and usually some bacon was left, so that we 
did not suffer then. At lunch, however, we had literally nothing 
but bread and butter most of the time. For dinner, there were 
usually some kind of meat, potato, and vegetables, all cold 
because the cook would not take the trouble to keep them hot for 
us. Sometimes we had dessert, sometimes not, according to its 
character. 

As a matter of fact, we were not very hungry, for we were 
not allowed to eat until we were through serving, and by that 
time the sight and smell of so much food had destroyed our 
appetites. We did not really get enough to eat for the work we 
were doing. 

The work itself soon made us lame and bruised from head to 
foot. The bruises came as the direct result of carrying trays 
about five hours a day, pushing forcibly through swinging doors, 
and knocking ourselves against table corners and other pugna- 
cious articles of furniture. All of us could display choice col- 
lections of black and blue spots, especially on the right side, since 
we turned to the right to push through the doors. Our arms 
ached from finger-tips to shoulders, and our backs and necks 
were lame from the strain of lifting the trays. Our feet were 
sore, swollen, and in some cases blistered, from being on them 
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so many hours a day. These things were true of all of us, not 


simply of the two teachers. 

What was the effect of this bodily condition upon our mind ? 
Our first waking consciousness was an ache. By degrees this 
localized itself, and we cautiously tried raising our arms, closing 
our hands, and so on, to see just how much hurt we were. Then 
it would occur to us that we ought to rise, and we would crawl 
out resignedly or profanely, according to our temperament. If 
sufficiently desperate, we went to sleep again, creating confus‘on 
in the dining-room as others tried to do our work. 

All day long the back-ground of living was an ache. This 
showed itself in an indisposition to do anything more than was 
absolutely necessary, to sit down at every opportunity, to stand 
laxly in the dining-room, instead of being brisk and alert—in 
short to act like the typical shiftless servant. We soon were 
that. We were not on the lookout for work. On the contrary, 
we came to have a vague feeling of resentment against our mis- 
tress, and enjoyed taking advantage of her. The one who did 
the chamber work filched black- and white-headed pins, hair- 
pins, and other small articles, and kept us extravagantly supplied 
with towels. We ordered desserts for guests who were not 
there, and ate them ourselves. We supplied ourselves with 
plenty of ice-water for our rooms. We took every opportunity 
of proving to our own satisfaction that though our mistress 
could work us for thirteen hours a day, we could even the score 
in the end. Still, this puts the matter too definitely, for only 
the teachers so framed the case to themselves, and that humor- 
ously. Rather, the truth was that with this constant ache in 
the background, our minds became dulled, the inhibitions which 
usually prevent such belittling tricks were removed, and the 
ethical tone was lowered. 

In jyst the same way all of us were careless about personal 
cleanliness. Mrs. Jones kept us to a certain standard of appear- 
ances, but we were too tired and indifferent to do more. Even 
we teachers were, aiter a few days, sore put to it to force our- 
selves to a bath at night, though we had a nicely appointed 
bathroom. During all the time we were there, no one used the 
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tub but ourselves. I can understand, too, why the others did not. 
They were too tired, and they did not realize that the bath would 
rest them. Then too, they had no kimonos to wear and could 
not go through the extra mental and physical effort involved in 
partially dressing after undressing. When one’s senses are 
somewhat dulled, it does not take long to become accustomed to 
the results of infrequent bathing. 

The same general effect was noticeable in other ways. Bear 
in mind that for thirteen hours a day all our living was con- 
cerned with the paraphernalia of eating. We saw, heard, and 
touched nothing else. When our hour of leisure came, we had 
no time to go down town and were too tired to walk, so that 
usually we lay on our beds and dozed instead of getting new 
sights and sounds. The effect upon me, and I think it was much 
the same with the rest, was that my mind became more and more 
engrossed in the present. In dozing off to sleep, [ saw endless 
processions of knives and forks and smelt the reek of hot dish- 
water. In the daytime, my thoughts of outside interests, my 
friends, my books, even my family, all such thoughts became far 
away and uninteresting. They lost their tang. I was too con- 
fused in mind and too dulled to care whether my friends objected 
to my neglect, and I was far too tired to anticipate any pleasure 
from seeing or writing to them. I became a creature ruled 
chiefly by sensations. 

The wider bearing of this is easily seen. Such a girl is not 
one who can improve her condition. All of us talked of getting 
better places. One of us, who had been a stenographer, actually 
rented a typewriter and began to acquire speed. But the aver- 


age girl came, stayed until she was desperate, and departed with- 
out knowing what she would do next. Some impulse of freedom 
would seize her one day, and before night she would be gone, 


conscious only that she must go. 

How, indeed, can a girl in such a place be expected to retain 
anything of mental freshness or moral poise? What incentive 
has she to use her mind on her work? We were worked by the 
day. As soon as we finished one thing, we were given another, 
and a time never came when Mrs. Jones could not find more for 
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us todo. At first my friend and I did about twice as much work 
as the others, for we were quick and willing. The only result 
was the satisfaction to our mistress. We had more and more 
work, with no increase of wages or shortening of hours. Tired 
as we were, with no chance of promotion, we would have been 
fools if we had not become malingerers as soon as possible. 
What was it to us if the silver had a slight extra polish? An 
additional ache in our arms! So much for the virtue of con- 
scientiousness in work! 

But how many of the sterner virtues ought we to expect 
from a girl who looks forward to such work all her life? For- 
tunately, most of them do not. There is the ubiquitous “gentle- 
man friend’ the only topic of conversation outside of the 
dining-room interests. Naturally, for he is the golden bow of 
promise. He is their only avenue of escape. It is small wonder 
that they take the first one who comes, and are quite satisfied 
if they only have a chance to “lie around.”” No wonder, too, 
that many of them prefer cheap boarding-houses to house- 
keeping, after years of such work as ours. The young man is 
the ideal, the hope of better things, to such girls, and to leave 
him out is an impossibility. 

What will happen, then, if a girl has no place in which to see 
him, as was the case with us? We had not even a kitchen, for 
ours was in use until nine o’clock or later, and no girl will receive 
company under a fire of stares from her companions. Nor will 
she give up seeing him, so that either she must take him to her 
own room, or go out with him to walk or to some place of 
amusement, as is usually the case. Either alternative is bad. 
The two cannot get acquainted under simple, open conditions, 
and if marriage does follow, they may find each other’s real 
character far different from the one displayed in the unusual 
circumstances of their meeting. Still more, if you imagine the 
wild craving for excitement that sometimes surges up in a girl 
bound down to excessive and monotonous work, you will under- 
stand how easily she might yield to any form of temptation. It 
is surprising that so few girls of this class use liquor. 

If the girl has no “fellow,” her condition is even worse, 
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unless she has some other strong interest. Genuine religious 
belief saves her, since she looks for a reward in the life to come. 
Some one dependent on her saves her. But if she chances to be 
alone, if she has only drudgery to expect, it would seem nearly 
inevitable that she should feel so damned already that nothing 
else could be worse. Such girls become reckless, if they have 
any fire of youth. They are the ones who fall by the way. 

How far is the mistress blameworthy? Mrs. Jones was not 
a harsh or cruel woman. She was soft-spoken and in many 
respects fair-minded. At times she found fault, but upon 
legitimate occasions and in a proper way, while at other times 
she showed patience and forbearance under considerable provo- 
cation. Once in a while she “nagged” somewhat, but only when 
she was unusually worried, and I think none of us laid it up 
against her. We are all human. Her fault did not lie in any of 
these things, but in a total failure to put herself in our place. 
She honestly did not know that we worked thirteen hours a day 
until I told her. She was openly incredulous of it until I counted 
up the hours. I have no doubt that she would have denied it 
with indignation if anyone unable to prove it had made the 
assertion, and quite probably she has forgotten it long since, she 
was so unwilling to accept it. 

I think she never tried to imagine the state of feeling which 
work for so many hours brings about, nor could she have done 
so if she had tried. That background of ache and lassitude so 
changes the values of life that I believe something of a gulf will 
always exist between the woman who has and the woman who 
has not possessed it. But Mrs. Jones did not even try to imagine 
it. She came among us physically fresh, alert, brisk, bright-eyed, 
and could not understand how we could be bleary, slouchy, and 
slow. After our day of work, she would ask one of us to go to 
her room to massage her, and would keep her there rubbing her 
for an hour, because she was “so completely exhausted.” She 
was, for she had much mental worry—but in what condition 
did she suppose we were? 

If she had stopped to think of it, probably she would have 
said, “Yes, the hours are long, but the work is easy.”” I grant 
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that it is unskilled, that it requires comparatively little mental 
ability; but let us see about the easiness. For about five hours, 
we had to load and carry trays weighing about twelve pounds. 
The rest of the time, our hands and bodies were exercised in all 
the movements of washing and wiping dishes, putting them 
away, and so on. The occupation is about paralleled by light 
gymnastics with half-pound dumb bells, with occasional walking. 
How would a person feel after eight hours of such gymnastics 
with five of heavier work coming at intervals? 

Further, as our mistress lacked ability to imagine our bodily 
feelings, she lacked it in understanding our great need for 
variety, for something besides dishes and food. Here again 
her attitude was most naive. When we gave notice that we were 
going, she asked under what sort of people we would work, with 
utter simplicity, “for you know, you will not often have a home 
of such culture and refinement as this.” She must have thought 
that sweetness and light somehow oozed through the walls of her 
private apartment into the kitchen. I cannot account for her 
idea on any other basis, for we never went into any rooms 
except the kitchen and dining-room, and she never conversed 
with us on any subjects save those connected with eating. 

This mistress, then, sinned chiefly in inability to imagine; 
and it is the sin that I have found in most of the mistresses with 
whom I have talked before and since this experience. She had 
herself done housework and therefore felt that she could criticize 
freely, but either she had never done as much as she expected of 
us, or had forgotten how it felt. She needed to live in the 
kitchen again. 

Some will ask, “Why did not the girls complain of the 
work?” I wonder too, for she was not entirely unamenable to 
reason. But I think that they only showed a trait common to 
most people. How many teachers will bring a complaint to the 
school board or even to the principal? How many employees 
will carry a grievance to their employer? All of them will 
grumble to their fellows, but a combination of motives holds 
them back from complaint to the employer, a fear of losing their 
position, dislike to being thought a grumbler, and most of all, 
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probably, the inertia coming from the overwork itself, which 
holds the generality of mankind in the “station to which it has 
pleased God to call them.” 

This same inertia makes it wellnigh impossible for such girls 
to organize themselves so as to command an eight-hour day 
and better wages. Any woman who should undertake this 
would need leisure, or a tremendous amount of vitality in order 
to do it after her long working-day. In either case, she would 
need strong personal qualities, to draw these tired girls out to 
anything so stupid as a meeting. As a class, they seem unable to 
better themselves and the greatest consoijation that I find in look- 
ing at them is that for most of them the young man is lurking 
in the background. 

But I would not forget that there is another side to the story. 
We were irresponsible and neglectful of our mistress’ interests. 
It was not unusual for a waitress who had been engaged not to 
come at all, while many who came left without telling Mrs. 
Jones that they were going. In the course of a day they would 
turn up for the money owing them, and always received it. The 
average servant, as we saw her, has little feeling that anything is 
due from her to her mistress. I had none myself. Is it not possible 
that many of the faults of which mistresses complain, aside from 
ignorance, rise from the half unconscious feeling in the servant’s 
mind that, after all, the mistress has taken all that she can grab, 
and that she can easily go without the rest? Is not this feeling 
justified to some extent by their indefinite hours of work? 

What is the solution? It would be premature for me to 
attempt an answer on the basis of a single experience. I have 
been giving only a snap shot at reality. But I would quote 
Jane Addams. She «believes that the most essential thing is 
stated hours for work, and my past aches and pains urge me to 
add that the hours stated should be eight in number. What 
reasons can be given for making the average servant’s day from 
one-third to one-half longer than anyone’s else, especially when 
she works seven days in the week? An eight-hour day and six 
days in the week! What will become of dinner? I don’t know 
—nor would I care if I were the waitress or cook! 


A CASE STUDY OF DELINQUENT BOYS IN THE 
JUVENILE COURT OF CHICAGO 


MABEL CARTER RHCADES 
The University of Chicago 


I. POINT OF VIEW AND MATERIAL 


This statistical investigation of one hundred cases of delin- 
quent boys has been undertaken in the spirit of a one-time pro- 
fessional worker among such boys and their families, as well as 
that of a student of sociclogy and criminology. It will con- 
stantly call up investigative methods, information, and point of 
view acquired during a year’s employment in Syracuse, N. Y., 
by a society practically combining the work of charity organiza- 
tion with that of juvenile court probation officers. From a more 
academic standpoint, it will also be in line with a later study of 
juvenile offenders whose police records in the same city were of 
six to ten years’ standing—the object being to ascertain present 
condition and status of ninety such boys; the method, detailed 
inquiry into the individual cases, involving a large amount of 
visitation. 

In the present study the object proposed was the investigation 
of family conditions, in each case, as causally affecting the con- 
duct of the child. In connection with the location of the family 
home this naturally ramifies into consideration of practically the 
boy’s whole environment. 

The writer fully realized that only comparatively superficial 
facts could be brought out in the time and with the opportuni- 
ties at command; but experience had also taught the heart-break- 
ing obviousness of causes of juvenile delinquency in very many 
cases, and inspired the hope that it might prove well worth while 
to set forth in tabulated form some of these same obvious causes. 
We all know that loss of parent, lack of home comforts and neces- 
Ssaries, proximity of boy gangs or resorts of vice, etc., have a 
demoralizing effect on the young. But it has never been deter- 
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mined in what proportion these various causes act; and though 
for the present it is doubtless impossible to do so, still investiga- 
tion of such a typical list of one hundred as forms the basis of 
this study can hardly fail to shed at least a ray of light upon the 
problem. 

These 100 cases were taken from the juvenile court records 
for the summer of 1905, that being the time at which the investi- 
gation was begun. It seemed advisable to have the cases as fresh 
as possible, and also to include only boys paroled or sentenced in 
town, whom probation officers would be fairly sure to know, since 
these officers must be relied upon for most of the detailed data to 
supplement official records. On this principle a list of about 175 
was made from the court cases for ten summer weeks in June, 
July, and August, excluding mere dependents, all boys discharged 
or sent out of town, and all the girls, since delinquency among 
girls is rather a matter of vice than incipient criminality, and 
constitutes a distinct problem, closely allied, indeed, to that of 
boys, but not most profitably studied when undifferentiated from 
it. These cases were then classified according to the probation 
officers involved, and used as a basis for specific inquiries made 
to them. The final result is a list of one hundred about whom 
sufficient information was obtained to admit of tabulation.’ 

As a prime requisite for value in such investigation is that 
the material itself be typical, certain general comparisons have 
been made, by way of test, between statistics derived from this 
list and from the official report of the Chicago Juvenile Court for 
1905. The latter includes 2,000 cases in all. These are, how- 
ever, never summarized, but are given by first, second, third, 
fourth offense, etc. As the first offenders, 1,300, constitute 
about 65 per cent. of all, the statistics given for them have been 

1 For my material as a whole I am absolutely indebted to the courtesy and 
detailed assistance of the officials of the Juvenile Court of Chicago. They have 
given me access to the record files, desk-room in their offices, kindness and 
courtesy on all occasions, advice and explanation wherever needed; and finally 
over twenty of the field probation officers have patiently gone through the 
entire list of cases with me, answering questions and giving detailed information 


with a care equaled only by their invariable kindness and interest. I wish to 
express my heartiest gratitude to them all. 
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used for comparisons of parental religion and nativity; for age 
and offense, however, where first offenders would not naturaily 
show the same proportions as the whole list, totals for the entire 
2,000 have been reckoned and used. The following tabulations 
summarize results: 


COMPARISON OF AGES BETWEEN SPECIAL LIST OF 100 AND 
ALL CASES OF THE YEAR 


Per Cent. of 100 | Per Cent. of 2,000 
Cases ‘as 


w 


o% 


| 


The grand average for the 100 cases is 13.51 years; for the 
2,000, 13.48. As to age, then, we may consider that our list is 
fairly typical. This is true also of religious affiliation. 


COMPARISON OF STATISTICS OF RELIGION 


For 100 Cases For 1,300 Cases 


Catholic... . . . .0f 54 
Protestant....... 34- 
Unknown . 4- 


| 100. 


The only striking discrepancy is in the proportions of Poles, 
for which no explanation is at hand. For the whole 2,000 cases 
the percentage is 14.2, instead of 15.9. 

In comparing the following statistics of offenses for the hun- 
dred cases with those of the entire year, it must be remembered 
that (according to Ferri et al.) crime always varies in the direc- 
tion of more violence in the summer season. That is, with 
adults there is said to be less crime against property and more 
against persons in the heated term. Boys, especially the younger 


8. : 2 °.9 
9 4 2 
10 | $ 4 
10 
12. 9 12 
13.. 15 16 
14. 19 17 
15. 19 23 
16. 18 13 
100 100.0 
| 
4% 
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° 
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100.0 © 
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element, are not likely to commit much personal violence serious 
enough to be so classed at any time; with them this seasonal crime 
tendency may rather be expected to take the form of more adven- 


STATISTICS OF PARENTS’ NATIVITY FOR 100 AND FOR 1,300 CASES 


| ~ 
100 Cases | 1,300 Cases 


Jewish 

Slav 

Great Britain 
¢ | French. 
9 Greek. 
9 Dutch 
6 Swiss . 
2 Canadian. 
Not stated. 


German. 
American. 


19 
15. 
12 
Italian 
Scandinavian 

Bohemian 

Negro. 


Russian Jews 


o% 
8 
4 


O | 


100. 08 . 8* 


* The remaining 1 per cent. of the official list is divided equally between 


Austrians, and Lithuanians, none of whom appear among the 


hundred of our study. 


Hungarians, 


turous wrong-doing, misdeeds in which there is larger element of 
risk and violence in general. Partly because of this fact that sum- 
mer cases might be expected to differ from yearly averages, and 
partly through personal interest, the writer has extended this com- 
parison to the cases formerly investigated in Syracuse, N. Y. The 


COMPARISON OF OFFENCES FOR 100 AND 2,000 CHICAGO CASES AND FOR 87 FROM 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Cxicaco SYRACUSE 


2,000 Cases for 
the Year 


38 
25 


Summer 
Cases 


| 


87 Summer 
“ases 


35 
27 
13 

6 


38 
25 


Larceny 
Incorrigibility 


Mischief. . 
Breaking city ordinances. 


00000000 


100.0 100.0 


* Classed as “truancy and vagrancy” and as 
on Syracuse records, but actual incorrigibility by 


“lack of proper guardianship” 


Chicago standards. 


J 
100 Cases | 1,000 Cases 
| 
| 
7.8 7.0 
4 2.4 17.5 
I 3.7 9.0 
Railroad depredations...... 10 1.6 
5.2 
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latter were almost all entered in the summer of 1892. The aver- 
age age for 91 boys was 13.23 years, slightly lower than that of 
the Chicago cases—13.51 for the 100 and 13.48 for the 2,000— 
as boys over 16 were not then considered juvenile offenders. Sta- 
tistics for the three series of delinquents follow, in tabular form, 
four of the Syracuse cases being omitted as giving no data under 
this head. 

Of course, some of the differences between Syracuse and 
Chicago statistics are merely those of classification and nomen- 
clature. For instance, “malicious mischief” in Syracuse would 
include “railroad depredations” and probably much of what is 
classed under disorder in Chicago. “Flipping cars” is the only 
specified offense against city ordinances in Chicago; while in 
Syracuse such offenses include playing ball in the streets, swim- 
ming naked, Fourth of July pranks, and such minor matters, 
practically none of which have been found on our special list; 
they might appear in analysis of the cases of disorder for the 
entire year. If we add together cases of mischief, disorder, and 
railroad depredations in Chicago, we have substantially the same 
percentages for the totals as that for mischief alone in Syracuse 
—17 for the 100 cases, and 17.8 for the 2,000, against 17.5 for 
Syracuse. This would be very largely, if not entirely, justified 
by the real correspondences behind the figures. 

Contrary to expectation, disagreements between the two Chi- 
cago columns are seen to be accentuated rather than otherwise by 
Syracuse figures. These disagreements are in percentages of dis- 
order, and of burglary and railroad depredations—the latter 
also technically burglary, as each of the ten cases consists in 
breaking the seal of a freight-car. In disorder the 2,000 cases 
lead; in burglary, etc., the 100 show a very disproportionately 
high percentage. No explanation has been found for the exces- 
sive amount in Chicago of burglary so classed in the table. It is, 
of course, of the shed and barn type almost wholly—no real 
professional house-breaking—but even at that the figures are 
appalling. One is left to the cold comfort that possibly the sum- 
mer of 1905, with its protracted teamsters’ strike and consequent 
preoccupation of the police and resulting “carnival of crime,” was 


7 
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unusually rich in suggestion to more serious offenses. It is, how- 
ever, entirely possible that the 100 cases are not typical in this 
regard even for the particular season. The excessive number of 
railroad depredations would be raised still higher by addition of 
the 11 cases of stealing from railroads that, in accordance with 
the precedent of the official report, have been classed simply as 
larceny in the table. Five of these also involved breaking into 
cars—technical burglary. This makes 21 per cent. of all our cases 
of offenses against the railroads that run through the city—not 
local systems of transportation, but the freight-carrying roads. 
Undoubtedly this offense is really very common, so many of the 
poorer quarters from which young delinquents come being located 
along railway tracks where temptation is constantly at hand; 
but it must be explained that at just this time such offenders 
stood a much greater chance of being caught than did others, 
because the railroads had a special force of detectives in their 
employ whose exclusive business it was to protect their property. 
These men naturally were not concerned for the individual boy; 
whether or not he really belonged in juvenile court, or even was 
actually guilty, was a minor consideration; the main thing was 
to check the depredations. Then, too, finding the boys in groups, 
they would bring them all into court together, inferring the com- 
plicity of all in the guilt of one. The 21 boys were brought in in 
12 groups; 5 of them are pronounced good boys by the probation 
officers, and 3 more are among those classed in our final chapter 
as not characteristically delinquent—young “accidental crimi- 
nals,” so to speak. Such boys do not properly belong in a list of 
juvenile delinquents, so far as their morals are concerned; but, 
on the other hand, there is always likely to be just such a con- 


tingent in any list taken by chance selection from court records; 


and ours is not, therefore, the less typical. 

It may be remarked in passing that only 19 out of the entire 
100 were judged sufficiently hard cases to be sent to the city 
reformatory. The rest were simply put on probation or “con- 
tinued indefinitely” (in 4 cases), which amounted to practically 
the same thing in these instances. 
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On the whole, then, we may regard our material as very 
fairly representative of the varieties of boy and of home that fur- 
nish us with juvenile delinquents, if not in the country at large, at 
least in Chicago, and presumptively also in our other cosmopoli- 
tan towns of sufficient size to exhibit vicious and congested 
quarters of considerable area. We may accordingly proceed to 
our study of conditions in each case, with reasonable hope that 
conclusions drawn therefrom will be valid in the main as to 
causes of juvenile delinquency under our American city con- 
ditions in general. 

II. STATEMENT AND GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THESIS 


The general thesis of this paper may appear too obvious to 
require proof. It is simply that particular abnormal conditions, 
easily discoverable in each case and of obviously desocializing 
tendency, are sufficient to account for the great bulk of our juve- 
nile delinquency, leaving the inference that such conditions, 
on closer study, account for it all. That is to say, it is not natural 
depravity nor blind chance directly determining lawlessness or 
order that fills our rolls of young offenders; nor even is it chance 
determining which of those living under generally bad social 
conditions shall be the ones to show forth the evil effects of these 
in lawlessness. The last notion subsists in half-developed form 
with many who would scout one or both of the former. General 
demoralizing conditions and institutions are indisputably among 
the causes of crime; and we must recognize the wisdom of those 
who point out evil tendencies for juvenile delinquency in such 
things as the prevalence of dishonesty in high places and its adver- 
tisement through the sensational press, along with other crime 
and vice, or perhaps in lack of solid discipline for life in our 
modern schools with their anxiety to make things interesting 
and easy for the child, or the still more general desocializing 
tendencies in the adolescent impulses of even the normal boy. 
Such examples might be multiplied. These particular ones were 
given, each as the main cause of juvenile delinquency, by three of 
the nine probation officers who gave general theories on the sub- 
ject in discussing cases. Now, undoubtedly these experts know 
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whereof they speak; such things as these are very likely chief 
causes—and in the end are probably easier to reach and amelior- 
ate than others more particular; but what we are after in this 
investigation is determining causes—the reasons why Johnnie 
Smith is bad, while Willie Jones, whose father takes the same 
paper and who is of the same obstreperous age and goes to the 
same school, is good, or at least not flagrantly otherwise. And 
we declare that we can tell why; that it is not a case of chance; 
that similarities in a typical list of Johnnie Smiths are great 
enough to warrant inferences of essential connection. We pro- 
ceed first to summarize and study these similarities of condition, 
thereby putting concrete content into our thesis, and, second, in 
a concluding section, to summarize our cases by their causes or 
their lack of cause, so far as information goes, in a final attempt 
to substantiate the thesis. 


III. CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY AS EXHIBITED IN THE DATA 
rABULATED 


To work out these statistics, our entire mass of data was first 
incorporated as 100 skeleton monographs in one huge table, each 


of whose columns held the facts for all cases pertinent to its head- 
ing. Of all these columns the most striking in its exhibit of 
abnormal condition was that headed “Conjugal Condition of 
Parents.”’ Its content is summarized in the following table, 
which speaks so emphatically for itself that it scarce requires 
comment. 

When we see that 37 per cent. of our cases lack the care of a 
man and a woman legally their parents, or even stepparents, and 
living with them, and that 11 more have stepfathers or step- 
mothers or adopted parents, it surely needs no argument to prove 
that these 48 per cent. are at very serious disadvantage in the 
matter of life-training. We cannot wonder that the juvenile 
court is left to furnish them with some of the restraining influ- 
ences for which parents are properly responsible. It is signifi- 
cant that of the half-orphans more than twice as many have lost 
the father as have lost the mother, and that, when adopted and 
stepparents are considered, three times as many of these boys 
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CoNJUGAL CONDITION OF PARENTS 


Mother dead 
(Stepmother in 4, adopted mother in 1, of these) 

Parents living apart 

Father has deserted 

Mother has deserted 

Otherwise separated 
Adopted parents 
Mother living with series of men 


Total 

* Parents still in Germany in 1 case; boy 16 years old. 

t Father has deserted child, 1 case; stepmother and child, 1 case. 

} Fathers merely away for treatment (1 insane, 1 consumptive) in 2 cases. 
are without any sort of paternal as are without corresponding 
maternal care. Similarly of the 10 cases where parents are living 
apart, the boy is with the father in only 4. Apparently for the 
sort of “outbreaking sins” that bring youngsters into court the 
father’s strong right arm is a better preventive and corrective 
than the mother’s gentle influence. But we must remember that, 
where there is no paternal support financially, the mother is likely 
to be at work for others either in her home or outside. In either 
case she is probably unable to devote her main time and attention 
to caring for and training her children, and they suffer lack of 
both paternal and maternal care. As will appear from the next 
table, 8 of the 15 widows indicated in the last, and 2 of those 
separated from their husbands, are known to be so employed. 

Because of the obviously very great importance of the 
mother’s occupation for the care and training of the child, it was 
made a special point for inquiry during the whole investigation. 
Results are summarized below, adopted and stepmothers being 
included in the list. It is a fact, as significant perhaps as the 
abnormal conjugal conditions just examined, that in hardly more 
than half—or 54 per cent. of the cases only—is the mother at 
home and even nominally free to make her family and household 
duties her sole business. Sixteen per cent. are either not living at 
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OCCUPATION OF MOTHERS 

At home, not gainfully employed 
At home, not known to be gainfully employed 
Employed by the day at washing and cleaning 
Otherwise gainfully employed at home 
Otherwise gainfully employed away from home 
Living in separation from the child 
Dead 

Total 

* Five widows. 

+ Two widows, 1 separated from husband 

One widow, 1 separated from husband. The four are occupied: 


as domestics, 2; visiting nurse, 1; in tailor shop, ! 


all or not living with the child; 20 per cent., if we include the 
washerwomen, etc., are at work more or less regularly away 
from home. Of the remaining 10 per cent. that are gainfully 
employed at home, most, to judge by their occupations, would 
have their time fairly well filled by their various industries. Two 
are dressmakers (one a widow and one a drunkard’s wife); 
another widow has an employment agency; a separated wife, 


possibly immoral, keeps a house for roomers; one woman is a 


janitress; one, a palmist; another keeps a small boarding-house; 
and three assist in their husbands’ business—respectively, a store, 
a laundry, and cheese-making in the family living-room. The 
number known to be regularly employed away from home is 
unimportant, especially where we note that the tailoress’ only 
son is grown, and that one of the domestics had her boy with her 
and might therefore be said to have taken the home along. But 
it is emphatically contended that both irregular employment for 
the mother for entire days outside the home (when adequate pro- 
vision for the care of the children is less likely to be made than in 
case of regular outside work), and full employment with out- 
side work of her conventional working hours within the home, 
are very great drawbacks in the training of the child. Not only 
when the tenement is full of people interested in palmistry or in 
getting employment, or of odors from cheese-making or laundry, 
but under any circumstances when the mother is trying to care 
for her house and children as a secondary business, disorder and 
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discomfort are likely to prevail. It may be that such an unhappy 
state of things would in any case be the normal one in these par- 
ticular homes, and that the family is better off with the mother’s 
extra wages than with her extra time, which would be largely 
wasted anyway in ignorance of what should properly be done. 
This contention is, indeed, made.2, But most of us will cling to 
the conviction that the mother of little children would much bet- 
ter be on hand with extra time and extra nerve-force for the 
meeting of emergencies: that the child stands a distinctly better 
chance of being wisely handled by an untired, even if ignorant, 
mother than by one exhausted with double work; and that eco- 
nomic conditions making it better in individual cases for the 
mother to earn money are so much the greater evil. 

The number in each family is worthy of attention for its 
bearing both on demands upon the mother’s time and on the eco- 
nomic status of the family, the subject to be next considered. 
In only 76 of the 100 cases is this number given. The compara- 
tive lack of large families among them may be matter for sur- 
prise, but there is no reason to believe that the other 24 would 


average larger—rather the contrary. Of the 76 only 44 families 
have more than 5 members, including parents or guardians; only 
3 of these have more than 10. Thirty-two, then, or 42 per cent. 
of all those known, have 5 or less than 5. 


In this general connection it may be well to consider the 


paternal occupations, as indicating social and economic status 
rather than as directly influencing delinquency. The occupations 
are not found to be such as would put special temptation or evil 
example in the boys’ way, save possibly in one or two instances. 
A general classification is given in the table that follows. The 
“entrepreneurs” are peddler, cheese-maker, saloon-keeper, cigar- 
dealer, junk-dealer, laundryman, and small storekeeper. The 
trades are 14, ranging from barber to engraver, and showing 
never more than 3 individuals. It would be interesting to know 
in how many cases the father’s employment is irregular. Mr. 


* See, for example, Mabel Hurd Willett, Employment of Women in the Cloth- 
ing Trade, pp. 204, 205. 
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John McManaman, former chief probation officer in the Chicago 
Juvenile Court, in an article on “Causes of Delinquency of 
Boys” in the Juvenile Court Record for April, 1906, says that 
out of 100 cases investigated he found 45 where the offense was 
“due to irregular employment of the father and irregular habits 
in the home.”’ 
OCCUPATION OF FATHERS 
Unskilled labor .... 37 cases 
Small entrepreneur .... 7 
Miscellaneous. . . 6 
Incapacitated 2 
19 
Unknown . 8 
Total. 100 cases 
* Car-inspector (2 sons), street-car conductor, salesman, janitor, medical student. 
tHalf of these are stepfathers. 
Economic CONDITION OF FAMILIES 


Own property (usually the home) 
Others on comfort level 
Poor 
Very poor (dependent) 
Unknown. 
Total 
Passing to direct evidence on the economic condition of our 
100 families, we summarize in the above table the facts given. 
It should be explained that not all those classed as above com- 
fort level actually live comfortably; most of them do so, and all 
are economically able to. Thirty-six per cent. of the boys come 
from homes that are poor; that is, homes where the children are 


presumably not well nourished, nor always hygienically clothed 
and housed. The significance of this would doubtless be obvious 
to most readers, yet it may add definiteness to quote here some 


recent statistics on the physical effects of poverty that have been 
worked out by the eminent Italian, Alfredo Niceforo, from meas- 
urements of Swiss school children, and set forth in his book 
Les classes pauvres, published as a volume in the “Bibliotheque 
sociologique internationale” in 1905. Niceforo measured 918 
boys for height, weight, strength (pressure of the right hand in 
kilos), chest girth, and respiration; he also made head-measure- 
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ments of 703 boys. Considering as “poor” the sons of ordinary 
skilled workmen and day laborers, and as “comfortabie”’ those 
whose fathers were clerks, merchants, and professional men, he 
summarized results in numerous tables, of which the one here 
given is typical : 


Firty Sons or Masons (A) AND Firty SONS OF PROFESSIONAL MEN (B) 


eee Average | Average Average Average | Chest 
| Height | Weight | Strength | Chest Girth | Expansion 


122.5 cm. 21.8k 12.3k | 58.4cm.| 4.7m. 
5 I 


129.3 25.5 | 13-7 58.7 


Head and face anomalies also show a tendency in favor of the 
well-to-do. For example, among 70 of the poor children 135 
such anomalies were found, as against 94 among 70 of the com- 
fortable class.* For a third intermediate class, the small trades- 
men and lesser clerks (employés) were abstracted from the com- 
fortable class, and parallel statistics were tabulated for the three 
types of children,‘ indicating plainly that a degree of physical 
difference corresponds to each of the three degrees of economic 
comfort. Tests of endurance brought similar results: in making 
ten strokes of the dynamometer, the poorer children showed a 
marked relative falling-off in force after the fifth stroke.® Psychic 
inferiority also is posited as characteristic of those reared in com- 
parative poverty. Part III of the same work is given up to evi- 
dence and discussion under this head. Now statistics have also 
been assembled to show that juvenile delinquents are drawn more 
largely from the ranks of these slightly (or more than slightly) 
defective boys than from among normal and well-developed chil- 
dren. In evidence we may cite the testimony of recent reports of 
the Chicago Parental School (for truants) and the Child Study 
Department of the same city. In the former we have the state- 
ment,® based on tables scattered through the report, “that about 
17 or 18 per cent. of the truant class are decidedly below normal, 
physically and mentally, as against 10 per cent. of other public- 
schoo] children.” This is a statement of permanent defect, and 


*See Les classes pauvres, p. §5, table. ® Ibid., p. 30, table 
*]bid., pp. 40-43. * Report of 1904, p. 49. 
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not of curable condition due immediately to unhygienic life at 
home before commitment.” The inferiority is manifest as defects 
in growth, in bodily functions, and in strength, and as disturb- 
ances in motion (over-excitability, sluggishness, or lack of co- 
ordination), and in sensation.* Similar testimony comes from 
the John Worthy School, the Chicago city reformatory for boys, 
to which 19 of our cases were committed. In comparing meas- 
‘with the norms obtained by measuring 


‘ 


urements of 284 inmates 
normal children,” it was found that the former were inferior in 
all physical measurements taken—an inferiority that seemed to 
increase with age.® 

An essential connection between intellectual and physical con- 
ditions in children is pretty generally admitted. Dr. W. Town- 
send Porter’s examination of 33,500 St. Louis school children 
in 1892 went far to prove it;!° and a further test of Dr. Porter’s 
proposition by W. S. Christopher, M. D., with Chicago school 
children lent further confirmation. Dr. Christopher's report, as 
read before the American Pediatric Society in 1900, includes 
most instructive charts, showing the increased height, weight, 
vital capacity, and strength of grip of twelve-year-old children 
as they are found in ascending grades of the public schools. 
Defects among backward pupils he also discovered in marked 
number and degree. 

This long digression may seem good evidence for the propo- 
sition that one argues most for the weakest point. It is not, 
however, intended to demonstrate that because 36 of our cases 
are poor, therefore those particular 36 are necessarily bad, but 


merely to show the general connection between poverty and 
delinquency by statistical methods, as well as by appeal to the 
popular judgment that a child who is undernourished, under- 


sized, and defectively equipped mentally cannot be expected to 


™The amount of the latter is startingly indicated by the statement on 
p. ro that “a majority of these boys enter the Parental School distinctly below 
normal.” 

* See ibid., p. 14; also tables, pp. 15, 23, 26. 

* See Report of the Child Study Department for 1899-1900, p. 4. 


See Reports of the American Statistical Association for 1893. 
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take right views of what ought and what ought not to be done, 
or to exercise full will-power in resisting his temptations. The 
digression may serve a second purpose in substituting general 
averages for the particular figures of physical and mental meas- 
urements and tests quite impossible to make for our 100 cases."? 
Although we know positively of defects in only 10 of them—4 
mentally subnormal to greater or less degree, 3 weak-willed, I 
showing results of opium-smoking, 1 with harelip, and 1 with a 
deaf ear—yet we may reasonably assume that a much greater 
number, though probably not the full majority indicated for boys 
actually committed to the Parental School, are really under 
smaller or greater handicap of this kind; and we must mentally 
reserve room for this point in our final summaries of causes. 
Returning to the homes of our 100 boys (including but three 
pairs of brothers), we may spend a moment on the condition of 
the home as indicated in a rather general way by answers to the 
question whether or not the family is living under fairly hygienic 
conditions, in a state of reasonable order and peace, and apart 
from evil associations inside the home itself. A dark, unhealth- 
ful basement is not classified as good, even if the tenants manage 
with it as well as could be expected; but usually he condition of 
the home reflects pretty directly the character and efficiency of 


the parents. It was found to be good in 35 cases, fair in 31, bad 
in 30, and questionable, though not definitely known, in 3. One 
lad was homeless. In connection with parental character these 


data will be largely incorporated in the concluding section. 

In classifying neighborhoods a more inclusive table has been 
made, showing not only the general character of each particular 
locality as good, bad, or fair from the standpoint of its probable 
moral influences upon the boy, but also the kind of street itself 
from a more external point of view, which will easily explain itself. 
The two classifications manifestly overlap; streets indisputably 
vicious would, of course, have a bad influence on the child living 
there; but so would a reputable street in or near which there are 

“ While, as summer cases, none of these were sent to the Parental School, 


yet they are distinctly of the truant type. Eighteen were officially reported 
truant, and only six were known to attend school regularly. 
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bad gangs, or where there are notable congestion and bad housing 
conditions, with their less direct, but perhaps equally certain, 
tendencies for evil. These two kinds of neighborhoods—or 
single street on the one hand and neighborhood on the other— 


should obviously not be classed absolutely as one. 


CLASSIFICATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS 


Good Fair Totals 


Poor but decent streets not included below. . . 3 
Vicivus streets . 

Comfortable streets not thoroughfares 
Theroughfares (not vicious).. 

Outskirts 

Stockyard district... . 


Total 


*Eight thoroughfares included 
tOne thoroughfare included. 


For a bit of possibly significant comparison a somewhat simi- 
lar classification of neighborhoods in 91 Syracuse cases has been 
abstracted from the study previously referred to. This was a 
single classification in which those neighborhoods not unques- 


tionably either bad or good were Jivided into thoroughfares, 
fairly comfortable and also poor streets not thoroughfares (classed 
together as “decent streets”), outskirts, and “Jewry” (a section 


of the town more analogous to the cheaper metropolitan business 
streets, including thoroughfares and some congested blocks). 
To reduce Chicago figures to a basis approximating this, we (1) 
add together those in the column headed “good;” (2) take the 
“vicious streets; (3) the remaining “outskirts,” and (4) 
thoroughfares (including one in the Stock Yards district), and 
(5) combine the remaining comfortable, poor, and Stock Yards 
streets. 

Fully half the “bad’’ neighborhoods in the Syracuse column 
are not notably vicious, but they are miserable streets, not classi- 
fiable under any other of these heads. “Jewry’’ would include 
nearly all the thoroughfares and some “other decent streets.” As 
between the good localities and outskirts in Chicago, it might 
perhaps be fairer to transfer from the former to the latter the 
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NEIGHBORHOODS IN SYRACUSE AND CHICAGO CASES 


Syracuse Chicago 


Good. , 13.0% | 18 

Bad = 19.9* | 17. 
Outskirts ; 13.0 | 12 
Thoroughfares. 14 
16.5 

Other decent streets eau 31.0 39 
Unknown ..... 6.6 


100.0 


*8.9 vicious; 11 wretched canal section. 


two cases classed as both in the former table. In general, the 
standard for pronouncing a section good or bad was doubtless 
somewhat lower with the Chicago cases. 

On the whole, similarity is close enough to waken interest, 
when we realize that one set of cases came from a town of 
100,000; the other, from a metropolis of nearly 2,000,000. 
From both tables we may safely conclude that rather poor back 
streets and outskirts that are decent, but utterly uninteresting, 
furnish many more delinquent boys than do the vicious sections 

apparently some three times as many. In one way this is not 
significant for the former sections have more than three times 
the population of the latter; but from another standpoint it is 
both significant and encouraging, for it is evidence that more 
boys need the positive help of direction toward objects of whole- 
some interest than need the practically impossible negative help 
of abolishing vicious quarters. The large percentage coming 
from thoroughfares in Chicago—and also presumably in Syra- 
cuse, where the vicious and the Jewish sections lie along thorough- 
fares—will hardly surprise those who know the street life and 
the lack of play space in such quarters. 

Of the 17 from comfortable streets in Chicago, 4 are not 
characteristically delinquent ; 8 lack the care of their own fathers, 
either through death or separation of the parents; 1 of these and 
{ other have no mother; 1 has drinking parents; and only 3 
are left for us to class as delinquent in spite of circumstances 
apparently favorable. One of the 3 would seem to be an instinc- 
tive liar, if such a thing exists; 1 has an apparently irresistible 
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impulse to steal; and the third, a boy with a harelip is a smoker 
and generally incorrigible. Of the 17, 2 are known to be mem- 
bers of a regular gang, and 3 others are influenced strongly by 
bad associates. 

This brings us to the subject of gangs in general—that bale- 
ful influence that turns good neighborhoods bad, gives every mem- 
ber an excuse in every other member, and can produce a net 
result of youthful deviltry far ahead of any aggregate of mis- 
deeds the members would individually commit. Of the 100 
cases, 20 were brought in with one other (not all of the “others” 
appear in our final list), and 25 with more than one other—a 
total of 45 who were in gang mischief. Five more are specifically 
recorded as having bad associates, and in at least 4 other cases 
there is known to be a bad gang in the neighborhood. How 
many were regular gang members, we cannot tell—probably a 
number more than the 13 so reported. On this point, again, 


Syracuse statistics correspond with those of Chicago boys. Of 


the 70 cases in the smaller town where information under this 
head was available, 51.4 per cent. were brought into court with 


others. 

SUMMARY OF APPARENT CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 
Death or absence of one or both actual parents. ee 48 cases 
Mother gainfully employed more or less regularly ...... oe 

(In 8 of which the father is missing) 

Very large families (more than 10)... 
Bad condition of home... 


3 
I case 
36 cases 


Apparent gang connection ........... 50 


Setting aside gang connections (which, after all, are result 
as well as cause, and temptation to which is too general to be 
reckoned on quite the same basis as individual family conditions), 
the leading cause of delinquency would seem to be the loss or 
absence of parents. Poverty, bad neighborhoods, and bad homes 
take practically equal rank in the list; often, of course, they 
occur together. Employment of mothers is a factor almost as 
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frequent, caused often by poverty, and itself leading to bad home 
conditions. It practically adds a considerable percentage to that 
indicating lack of normal parental care through loss of parents 
by death or separation. 

This mass of causal factors discovered among 100 actual cases 
would abundantly justify the thesis stated in section II, if they 
could but be distributed evenly throughout the list. This, of 
course, they are not. They themselves are causally interrelated, 
and occur in many instances together. How nearly they do 
account for all the hundred cases will be made apparent in the 
concluding section. Meanwhile, they give us definite content for 
our general thesis, and we may accordingly declare, not only that 
most juvenile delinquency is due to obvious causes, easily dis- 
coverable in each case, but also that most prominent among these 
causes are loss of parents and bad home conditions, economic, 
hygienic, and social (or relating to neighborhood). 


IV. STUDY OF THE I00 CASES AS EXHIBITING SUFFICIENCY OR 
LACK OF OBVIOUS CAUSE, FINAL DEFENSE OF THE THESIS 


For this final study mere counting of cases that show abnor- 
malities of condition will not suffice. It would be idle to fix an 
arbitrary number of abnormalities to be considered as sufficient 
cause in all cases for delinquency. We can but apply ordinary 
human judgment—trained, perhaps by experience with such 
boys and their parents—to each particular case in the light of all 
known data regarding it, and then classify it as having or not 
having sufficient obvious cause. Accordingly three classes have 
been differentiated, and a table of what seem the main causes made 
for each as an aid to more intensive study of them. The three classes 
include (1) those cases where conditions are obviously against 
the boy; where, in other words, delinquency would naturally be 
expected; (2) those showing somewhat less though still reason- 
ably sufficient external cause, where the boy would apparently 
have about an even chance of keeping out of court; and (3) 
those where no reasonably sufficient cause has been discovered, 
taking into account all conditions known, and balancing advan- 
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tages with drawbacks.’? It is by no means intended to imply that 
none of those classed under (3) have sufficient cause for their 
delinquency in the very parental and home conditions we have 
just been studying. Indeed, their records show just such abnor- 
malities. Present knowledge merely does not warrant the state- 


ment that these abnormalities are with them effective causes of 
delinquency. 

The classifications in the following tables differ somewhat 
from those previously used. The effort is no longer to find what 
are the causes of delinquency, but rather in how many cases is 
there indisputable cause of any sort. Therefore most inclusive 
terms ire most convenient. For instance, bad homes as the 
immediate outcome of parental character appear only as such 
conditions are subsumed under general parental incapacity and 
neglect. 

CasEs HAVING SUFFICIENT OBvious CAUSE 
Parents or guardians incapable or neglectful 
(One or both actual parents missing, 8) 

Parents separated* 

Boy at hotel 

Influenced by gang 

Influenced by bad neighborhood. . . ji 
Home bad, largely through economic conditions ...... 

Father dead, mother at work 

*Parents separated, mother at work 

Low neighborhood 
Bad neighborhood and gang I 


Total 45 


“Our original monographic tabulation of all data would show in detail 
the grounds for our distribution of cases among these classes, and furnish our 
thesis better support than any statistics of the classes when differentiated. As 
tke printing of this table is, however, impracticable, we give the more salient 
facts from the first cases assigned to classes (1) and (2) as types to indicate 
more concretely our basis of classification. 

(1) I, orphan of 13 years, living with complainant, an immoral -’ster. II, 
boy of 14 sent to reformatory for stealing, home ill-kept, parents culpably neg- 
lectful in opinion of probation officer. III and IV,boys of 13 with inefficient fathers 
and wretched basement homes. One family (Polish) includes 7 children and 
ignorant, incapable mother; the other (Italian), 6 children, whose mother helps 
at cheese-making in hot and dirty living-room. 

(2) 4 boys of 14 and 15. I and II have widowed mothers and bad associates 
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CASEs wITH I.ess CAUSE 


One or both parents dead or deserted 
(Remaining parent remarrie sd, 2) 


Unsuitable adopted parents. . . . 
Special temptation. 
Into bad gang. .. 
Violent, drinking father (good mother).. 
apparently innate weakness or subnormality 


Cases WITHOUT SUFFICIENT CAUSE APPARENT 
Delinquency not characteristic .... 
Parents dead or not in the United States... .. 
Subnormal or easily led teks 
(Also 1 under last head) 
Unexplained. 


Total. . 


Of the last 6 cases very bad influences may have come from 
adjacent neighborhoods in 2; in 1 the immediate offense was due 
to race-feeling between Jews and Irish; 1 was that of a young- 
ster fascinated with the trick of giving false fire alarms; 1 boy 
was the incorrigible “natural liar’’ previously mentioned; and 1, 
the son of a boarding-house keeper. 

The three tables might be briefly summarized as follows: 


GENERAL TABLE OF CAUSES 
Guardianship inadequate 
Through character of guardians . 
Through lack of parent 
Home bad through poverty 


(Fathers lacking, 6) 


Special temptation into gangs 
Subnormality in intellect or will....... 

Tota! 

* Including adopted parents and drinking father from second table. 

t Including 3 cases of separation from first table. 

Thirteen of the remaining 19 are really not delinquent boys. 
Out of 87 cases, then, where explanation of delinquency may be 


III lives near many vicious boys and has a brother also delinquent. IV has a 
violent drinking father not on good terms with the mother, and an older brother 


formerly delinquent. 
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demanded, we have obvious and reasonably sufficient cause for 
from 74 to 81, according as we include or exclude cases of sub- 
normality and lack of parents from the last of the three class 
tables. The bulk of the delinquency represented by our cases 
would surely seem to be explained—and almost entirely—by loss 
of parents and by home conditions. The latter, too, are in all 
but 12 cases'* internal conditions of the home itself, not relating 
to its locality, and are directly due to the character of the guar- 
dians or the loss of actual parents. The 12 cases of special 


neighborhood and gang temptations would presumably not have 


occurred were the home advantageously located. How many of 
the remaining 5 cases'* of subnormality are due to defective 
nutrition and training it is impossible to say. They are all cases 
apparently amenable to training, or they would not be undertaken 
by the court. 

These conclusions may be disheartening to those who would 
fain go forth and remedy the causes found in such investigations. 
We cannot bring back dead parents, nor can we thoroughly reform 
and train the evil and incompetent. Nevertheless, home con- 
ditions can be greatly modified by numerous modern ameliora- 
tive agencies, each one a boundless field for extension and im- 
provement. Such are all sanitary provisions for the building 
and regulation of the home or the health and safety of its 
inmates, together with economic measures like workingmen’s 
insurance or the relief of fatherless families in their homes, and 
all reforms by which delinquent parents are increasingly brought 
to the cognizance of the court, or clubs and lectures are instituted 
for the less-favored fathers and mothers to awaken interest while 
instructing in parental duty, or by which, when as a last resort 
children must be given new homes, the placing-out system prop- 
erly administered is substituted for the old “institutionalizing” 
orphanage. Besides all this, remembering that in most cases the 
immediate suggestion to a lawless act comes from without the 
home, we may turn hopefully to “preventive work” with the boys 


‘The last 4 of the first, and the 8 gang cases of the second table. 


* Three in the second, and 2 in the third table. 
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themselves, seeking to develop healthy interests and power of 
self-direction and control. In this field we have the movements 
for play space and supervision, physical training, wholesome 
amusements, transformation of street gangs into orderly clubs, 
improvement of the schools with increased use of the ungraded 
room, and finally the extension and perfection of the whole 
reformatory system, as preventive for the future, with its special 
industrial and truant schools, its juvenile courts, and above all 
its probation officers, who supply directly to the largest possible 
circle of young offenders much of the good influence their 
natural parents lack. 

Better than all these is undoubtedly a good home with two 
good parents; but where that is impossible, let us not despair. If 
the natural prop is gone, the normal limb removed, we have 
always to make the best possible substitute, thankful that we know 
definitely what is missing, and have not to fight blind fate or dark 
obsession ; that, though the artificial limb can never be a sound 
live leg, yet with it the patient may get about to do his share of 
the great world’s work. 


THE OPIUM TRADE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
I 


J. F. SCHELTEMA, M.A. 
Yale University 


Among the many grave problems which face the American 
government in the Philippines, one of the very gravest is the 
opium problem. Its solution depends on Congress, for whose 
information and guidance has been submitted the report of the 
commission! appointed by Governor Taft in August, 1903, to 
investigate the laws regulating the opium traffic in all oriental 
countries, the conditions of the retail trade, etc., and, most 
important of ail, to give its views on the possibilities of restrain- 


ing the opium habit. We lear: from this report, as it was 
published a short time ago, that the commission recommends the 
traffic in opium being immediately made a government monopoly, 
with the object of gradually restricting the opium till, after three 
years, it shall be imported only by the government and for 


medical purposes. 

Pending the action of Congress, a few words on opium in the 
Dutch East Indies, next door to the Philippines, may be 
acceptable. 

The harmful influence of opium can be taken for granted. 
One of the most complicated drugs in the pharmacopeia, it seems 
that exactly this characteristic makes it so highly versatile in its 
action on the human system, affecting as large an area of nervous 
surface, with so much intensity and in so many ways, as its 
marvelous complexity would lead us to expect.2 Testimony 
regarding its terrible ravages in China, India, and wherever it 
was brought (mostly by the kind offices of European “civiliza- 
tion”: the English opium war etc., etc.), is certainly not wanting. 

*This commission was composed of Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, bishop 
of the Episcopal church in the Philippine Islands, as chairman; Major Carter, 
president of the Board of Health of the Philippine Islands; and Dr. Albert, a 
Filipino, resident of Manila. 

* Horace Day, The Opiwm Habit. 
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An unmitigated evil, the opium habit never loosens its grip, but 
insinuates itself ever more. The moderate and even the minimum 
opium-eater is a slave to the st:mulant, as the moderate alcohol- 


drinker is not, says the Lancet. And the Malays say, in their 
picturesque way: “First the man eats the opium, and then, 
after a little while, the opium eats the man.” 

In Mohammedan lands the use of opium is proscribed together 
with the use of strong drink and, among the puritan Moslemin, 
even the use of tobacco. Though not all so strict as Sultan 
Murad IV in his less indulgent days,* we find, on the whole, that 
the native rulers in the islands of the Malay Archipelago, before 
the advent of the Dutch, did what they could, and often in a 
very radical manner, to protect their subjects against the baneful 
drug. The old historians of Java relate how Kei Aria, sultan of 
‘opium-suckers” in his 


‘ 


Bantam, determined to get rid of the 
dominion. A Javanese, who had sold some of the contraband 
stuff, suffered for it with the loss of both his hands and was 
banished to the Lampongs; the white traders, responsible for the 
import, were severely discountenanced. 

The radjah of Lombok, to give another instance from another 
island where another religion prevails, took the same position 
against opium. In one of his ordinances we read: 


The prince who rules in the land of Silaparang, wishing to issue regula- 
tions regarding the smoking of opium, in accordance with the counsel of his 
chiefs and nobles, together with the Brahmins and priests of Buddha and 
Siwa, ordains that it shall be forbidden to the members of the three castes 
and their posterity to use opium and all that is prepared with or originates 
from opium, because of the bad consequences which the use of opium certainly 
has. From the oldest times it is known that opium spoils the hadat (unwritten 
tradition) and brings the realm to destruction; that it is the very worst 
thing one can commit oneself to; it stains; it soils; it is far from producing 
a good disposition; on the contrary, it leads people astray; it makes that 
they consider only their lusts when all sorts of sinful thoughts are engendered ; 
that they covet the possessions of others, and that many vices enter their 
bodies. Smokers of opium forget the duties handed down by their ancestors ; 
they do not listen to the words of their sovereign; they neglect the teachings 
of God. They believe what they should not believe, they eat what they should 


*D'Ohsson, Tableau général de Empire Othoman. 
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not eat, they partake of forbidden meat and drink. It cannot fail that they 
must help to populate hell if they do not better themselves in purification. 

These were no idle words. We have good authority* for 
the statement that the radjah of Lombok was in dead earnest 
and that he did everything in his power to keep opium out of his 
island. No sooner, however, had the Dutch government ousted 
him, after the expedition (wonderfully characteristic in many 
respects) of 1894-95, than opium was officially introduced into 
Lombok, pecuniae causa, as it was introduced into Bantam and the 
Preanger Regencies; as the first building for public use, opened 
in Kota Radja, under the Dutch flag, when the Dutch govern- 
ment had got a foothold in Atjeh, was not a church or a school 
or some such sentimental institution—but an opium den! 

Even in these days of new light on colonial science, the 
Dutch have yet to learn that whatever is morally wrong never 
can be politically or economically right. The native rulers 
before the time of the East India Company held more honorable 
and enlightened views on that subject in re opium than the 
present Dutch government. When we are told that the use of 
opium was known in the Malay Archipelago for centuries, as it 
was known in all oriental countries, we must add to this state- 
ment that, as far as can be gathered, the native princes and 
princelings saw the dangers of the opium habit clearly enough 
and did their utmost to protect their subjects against it, with 
notable success. They were far from trying to make money out 
of vice, like the Dutch East India Company first, and the Dutch 
government later, “drawing its millions of gold® from a fatal 
abuse of its subjects.” 

The attitude of the native princes and princelings, wherever 
they had a chance, remained meanwhile strictly against opium. 
Instances of their acting upon that principle—except for the 
Preanger Regencies, of which I shall speak later on—are to be 
found, e. g., in the traditions of the Vortstenlanden, so called, of 


*F. A. Liefrinck, at one time resident of Bali and Lombok, speaking in the 
Indisch Genootschap at The Hague, December 30, 1902. 

*Tonnen gouds, more than f. 17,000,000 a year: J. De Louter, Handleiding 
tot de Kennis vax het Staats- en Administratief Recht in Nederlandsch Indié. 
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central Java; and T. Roorda relates® that the princes of Java 
proper, in the writs of appointment, piagem, given to their dif- 
ferent subordinate chiefs, wedanas, kliwons, panewoes, and man- 
tris, prohibited the smoking of opium, making it as penal an 
offence as gambling and laying wagers, falsification, the pro- 
tecting of bad characters, and everything comprehended by 
them in the expression “evil-doing” (slegt bedrijf); the trans- 
gressors were threatened with “calamity” (onheil). 

Thanks, then, to the native rulers, Java and the other 
islands in the Malay Archipelago, though opium was known, 
remained free of the opium habit up to 1600. Opium-eaters, 
afterward opium-smokers, could be met only sporadically in such 
harbors, on the coast of Atjeh, at Palembang, at Bantam, where 
foreign traders mingled with the population. The few cases on 
record in the interior always refer to some scion of the higher 


nobility, led to the vice by an exceptionally luxurious life and the 


contact with unscrupulous foreigners, whites more often than 
otherwise. 

A marked change was brought about by the East India Com- 
pany, not slow to seize its opportunities for gain, and as early as 
1677 that honorable body made itself master of the opium 
monopoly for Java, declining, however, at first to enter into the 
details of the retail trade. The opium, bought in Bengal, was 
knocked down at public auction in Batavia, wholesale, to the 
highest bidder, who received a license for the importation into 
Mataram and elsewhere, and sometimes had to pay import duty 
in addition to his bid.? 

But very soon all sorts of regulations became necessary to 
keep the retail trade in hand by controlling the license-holders 
and, especially, by repressing the smugglers who began to 
assert themselves as they have done ever since. The Dutch East 
India Company, later the Dutch government, securing a snug 
profit on the sale of opium to the natives, adventurous spirits, 
inclined to the faith of the contrabandista, did not see, and still 
does not see, why it should not turn what it considers just as 


* Javaansche Brieven, Berigten, etc. ™ De Louter. 
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honest a penny in the same business. Even the servants of the 
East India Company, and others who derived their income 
principally from the so-called morshandel (i. e., the private com- 
merce, in all shades of illegitimacy, on the side of the crowning 
monopoly claimed by the company’s board of directors), did 
not disdain the clandestine traffic in opium as a new road to 
wealth; and so we find, as early as 1678, an ordinance against 
the increasing luxury displayed by the burghers of Batavia— 
really an ordinance against their smuggling, and so understood 
in the light of an accessory measure, threatening the cause by 
attacking the effect. 

Meanwhile, thanks to the efforts both of the East India 
Company and of the smugglers, the use of opium increased 
rapidly. It is estimated* that it went up from 1/750 Amst. 
pound per year and per capita in 1600, when the East India 
Company began its work, to 1/54 Amst. pound in 1678, when 
the East India Company had taken charge of the entire opium 
trade by claiming the monopoly, and 1/39 Amst. pound in 1707. 
A good start! But not without some little drawbacks. The 
opium habit assuming its power, criminality reached a pitch 
formerly unknown. Many grave offenses against the law, and 
in particular many assassinations in Batavia, were traced to 
the influence of the drug. Therefore, and “because the slave who 
smokes opium is nearly always dishonest,’ the smoking of 


opium, and of tobacco mixed with opium, was prohibited within 
the jurisdiction of the city of Batavia. The demoralization of 


the natives outside of the city of Batavia, where they could not 
molest the good burghers either by killing or robbing them, did 
not matter in the least. On the contrary, it meant money, and 
nothing was left undone to insure a higher revenue from that 
demoralization; exactly as at the present day, only with the 
difference that the government of Dutch India is less outspoken 
about it than the East India Company *®—in fact, adds the Peck- 
snifhan sin to its rapacity. 

*J. C. Baud, Proeve van eene Geschiedenis van den Handel en het Verbrutk 
van Opium in Nederlandsch Indié. 


* ....mademaal het groote oogmerk van den amphioenhandel is, de 
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The expectations of higher revenue to be derived from the 
opium trade with the extension of the East India Company’s 
territory were not realized, comparatively speaking. And again 
the authorities put the responsibility on the shoulders of the 
smugglers, then as now the scapegoats of official miscalculations 
in the matter of opium. Governor-General Van Imhoff, believ- 
ing that free competition in the opium trade was the only way 
of saving the East India Company from the cercle vicieux in 
which it moved, presented a report to the board of directors, 
during his involuntary stay in patria, 1741, setting forth his 
views. The High Powerful Seventeen did not quite agree, but 
the final outcome was that Van Imhoff, after his return to Java, 
founded the so-called Amfioen-Societeit,° a stock company, 
whose shares were held, at least for the greater part, by servants 
of the East India Company. This Amfioen-Societeit, supplied 
with opium from the company’s stores, held the monopoly of 
the retail trade, and could not think of any better use of its 
rights thus acquired than to farm them out to the highest bidder; 
the first instance in the history of Dutch India of rights, 
monopolized by the foreign rulers, being farmed out.’? The 
first opium farmer was Lim Beeng Kong, a Chinaman, as from 
that time all opium farmers have been, and most farmers in 
other branches of indirect government taxation! The city of 
Batavia was still closed for opium, and when Lim Beeng Kong 
began to dispense the drug in small quantities (the surest way 
of getting at the bulk of the people), opium dens, in the sense of 
those infamous, officially and semi-officially sanctioned institu- 
tions, now of such unsavory repute, where madat may be bought 
or leisurely consumed, were still unknown in the districts around 
Batavia—as unknown as, up to 1754, in East Java. The 
Compagnie daarvan zooveel mogelijk te doen gaudeeren;” because the great 
object of the opium-trade is to make the company profit thereby as much as 
possible. 

1° Amfioen, afioen, derived from the Greek 6os, means generally the opium 
as it is bought wholesale, opium crudum. In Dutch India the pure opium, opium 
depuratum, is called tjandoe, and the pure opium further prepared for smoking 
purposes, madat. 

"Cf. Baud, op. cit. 
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refinement in the wholesale poisoning of the people came only by 
degrees. Nobody could expect more, even with the help of 
Chinese opium farmers. Lim Beeng Kong did what he could, 
worthily filling his place at the head of a long line, with many 
side branches, of worthy successors. And the leading genii of 
the Amfioen-Societeit, emboldened by the financial success which 
marked the beginning of the farm system, took a step most 
illustrative of that national foible immortalized in the old rhyme: 
In matters of trade, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 

They raised the price of their opium, with the natural conse- 
quence that immediately the smugglers were heard from. Sec- 
tion 40 of the Amfioen-Societeit’s charter invested its managers 
with the power to equip armed vessels, using them for the 
repression of the traffic in contraband opium; but it seems that 
they never availed themselves of this privilege.’* They left the 
waging of open war to the representatives of the East India 
Company as such. And the East India Company’s representa- 
tives tried hard, but did not succeed very well. The extent of 
the trade in tjandoe glap,'* and the assurance of the dealers in 
that commodity, even at that time, may be learned from one 
of the company’s orders, dated April 29, 1746, in which it is 
stated that the forbidden merchandise generally was landed 
on the island of Bawean, the place of rendezvous for the smug- 
glers from Malacca, Djohor, Palembang, Bangka, Blitong, Bali, 
Bandjermasin, and other harbors on the coast of Borneo. Some- 
times, when Bawean seemed too closely watched, they changed 
their arrangements and met at Balamboengan or at any other 
convenient point on the coast of Java, where the East India 
Company had no means of asserting itself; but the island of 
Bawean, not to forget Soemanap, was considered the great 
stronghold’ of the gentlemen who entered into competition 
with the opium monopoly. 

When reading of the East India Company’s inability to 


defend its monopoly, with the profits accruing therefrom, against 
Cf. Baud, op cit. % Dark, i. e., contraband opium. 
“Cf. Baud, Konkelnesten voor smokkelaars en lorrendraayers. 
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tjandoe glap, and finishing up with the information now imparted 
nearly every day, by any chance number of any newspaper, 
edited in any of the principal towns of Java, the first impression 
must be that history repeats itself. This will be made clear, 
luce clarius, later on, as far as concerns the opium regie of the 
present government of Dutch India. As far as concerns Van 
Imhoff's Amfioen-Societeit, the above may suffice to show that 
it suffered a good deal from the clandestine trade, and when 
its own supply of opium was reduced from 1,200 boxes of 109, 
kati'® to 450 boxes, as a result of a quarrel between the Eng- 
lish East India Company in Bengal and the Dutch East India 
Company in Java, it succumbed altogether. The Amfoen- 
Societcit was dissolved on the last of November, 1792. Sad 
ending of a dismal failure to reach the primary object of its 
foundation: suppression of the traffic in illicit opium, together 
with — minimum sale of licit opium, under a sot-disant monopoly, 
to the extent of 1,200 boxes of 100 kati per year! The follow- 
ing may serve as an illustration of the extraordinary pains taken 


i 


for poisoning the population to, at least, that 1,200 boxes’ limit. 
The opium farm at Batavia, for some reason or other, having 


reached the high-water mark, or rather the low-opium mark, of 
its capacity, momentarily unable to sell any more, one hundred 
boxes of the drug were sent to Celebes, with an accompanying 
letter for the governor of Macassar, requesting him to foist that 
invoice on the natives as soon as possible. Such requests had, 
as they still have, if not the form, yet the force, of a command, 
non-compliance with which would, as it still will, be construed 
into the acknowledgement of unfitness for advancement. But 
the governor of Macassar, who thought of his highest duties 
first, returned the hundred boxes to Batavia, informing his 
superiors that he saw no chance of disposing of the stuff, if they 
gave him three years for it. That governor’s name, Looten, 
deserves to be remembered, especially in a time when advance- 
ment determines the average official’s conduct, exclusive of all 
other considerations. 

* One catty or kaddy (Malay: kats) =16 taéls (Malay: tail) =1% pounds 


avoirdupois. 
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The charter of the Amfioen-Societeit not having been con- 
tinued, after long years of hesitation the exploitation of the 
opium monopoly was given into the hands of an Amfoen- 
Directie, composed of a director (one of the highest officials in 
the East India service), two administrators, a cashier, and a 
bookkeeper who, at the same time, acted as scriba or secretary. 
The instruction for the Amfioen-Directie shows that no great 
changes were meditated; the whole quantity of opium consid- 
ered necessary for a year was to be sold in one lot at public 
auction; the retail trade was left to the farmers; 7 per cent. of 
the net gain was reserved for special purposes; one-sixth went to 
the governor-general, one-sixth to the director-general, and so on 
—a premium to stimulate the zeal of the high functionaries for 
the extension of the opium habit which proved so profitable. 

Other people also, however, wanted a share of the profit. 
This had led, except for smuggling, to an increase in the price of 
Bengal opium, which went up incessantly, following the increased 
demand.'® Such experience, together with the unpleasantness, 
already referred to, between the Dutch East India Company in 
Java and the English East India Company in Bengal, made the 
High Powerful Seventeen bethink themselves of other and 
cheaper sources of supply. Opium traders, mostly sailing under 
the English flag, were encouraged to bring their merchandise 
direct to Batavia. An experiment was made with 15,000 pounds 
of opium, bought in the Levant; but with little success. The 
governor-general and council at Batavia wrote home, asking to 
be excused from putting Levant opium on the Java market. The 
opium-smokers did not like it, and they were afraid, moreover, 
that the shipping of the drug in the company’s vessels, arriving 
from Dutch ports, would induce greedy persons to send con- 
traband opium, as already had happened, in butter-kegs, in cans, 
like tinned meats or vegetables, and otherwise disguised." 

At an earlier stage of the disagreement with Bengal an 


* Baud gives, e. g., the following prices: for 1760, f. 222; for 1761, f. 278; 
for 1762, f. 326; for 1763, f. 375; for 1764, f. 402 per maund. 
"“In verbloemde verpakkingen.’—Resolution of the Castle of Batavia, 


January 18, 1779, and January 12, 1780. 
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investigation had already been ordered to ascertain if no papaver 
somniferum could be raised in the island of Boeroe, or other 
islands of the Moluccas, without prejudice to the spice trade, 
because the increase in the use of opium in Hindoostan might 
lead to new difficulties regarding the supply from Bengal.'* The 
investigation ended in nothing, and somehow the notion of culti- 
vating the papaver plant in the Malay Archipelago for a home 
supply of opium, however often the subject may have been 
broached since 1753, has never led to even an attempt in that 
direction up to this day. The government struck a negative 
attitude (its time-honored custom in so many different phases 
of colonial life), prohibiting the planting of papaver in private 
enterprise, under penalty of confiscation and heavy fines. 
Smuggling, on the whole, went on as briskly under the 
régime of the Amfioen-Directie as under the régime of the 
Amfioen-Societeit. It became so general that even the com- 
manders of British men-of-war, who touched at Batavia, were 
required to pass their word of honor that they had no opium on 
board their ships.1® More on this subject can be read in the 
account of an English sailing-master who, during the last decades 
of the eighteenth century, not only coasted and traded, but 
smuggled from port to port in the Malay Archipelago, and in 
his later days of otiwm cum dignitate felt a call, on the strength 
of his twenty years’ experience, to initiate his compatriots into 
the (not all too) secret science of landing a cargo of five hundred 
boxes of opium on Dutch East Indian territory, under the 
noses of the Dutch officials.”° 
The Amfioen-Directie lasted till the advent of Governor- 
General Daendels in 1808. The decrease in the foreign trade, a 
consequence of the Napoleonic wars, had also affected the opium 
traffic. At the public auction of 1794 the quantity of opium sold 
could not be made to exceed 973 boxes (which still gave a net 
profit of f. 1,378,887), and the Commissaries General, trying 
to restore the market to the point of selling 1,200 boxes, 
* Secret resolution of July 23, 1753. * Cf. Baud, op. cit. 
7H. M. Ellmore, The British Mariner’s Directory and Guide to the Naviga- 
tion of the Indian and Chinese Seas. 
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expressed their opinion that it was better to make a certain given 
profit on a large quantity—in fact, on the largest quantity pos- 
sible—than on a small quantity of a certain given commodity, 
in casu opium.” The old policy of great gain on small business 
got a new twist to meet changed conditions. But the twist was 
not sustained by changes in other directions. The opium traffic 
declined fast, and remained declining till Daendels stepped in 
and perfected the farming system. The farmers henceforth had 
to buy their opium from the government at fixed prices. This 
was the general rule, but sometimes, by way of exception they 
were allowed themselves to import the opium they wanted, 
paying a very high import duty. New privileges accorded to 
the farmers with regard to the opening of places where madat 
not only could be bought, but also smoked in due style, worked 
like a charm—for the benefit of the exchequer. The net profit 
on the opium farm, reduced to f.250,000 in 1809, was soon 
doubled. 

Progress indeed; but, compared with the days of great lucre 
under the East India Company, the state of affairs looked far 
from satisfactory. And this gave a chance to those few, Dirk 
Van Hogendorp in the first place, who wanted Holland to clean 
itself of the opium stain. Their views found more favor than 
before, seeing that, after all, there was not so very much money 
in poisoning the natives. Thus, e. g., we find it on record that 
Mr. Nederburgh who, in 1794, as commissary-general, had 
done his level best to raise the sale of opium from 973 to 1,200 
boxes, in 1803, as a member of the commission appointed to 
draft a new charter for the Dutch East Indian possessions, with 
his fellow-members condemned the opium traffic in rather for- 
cible terms and proposed, though permitting the opium trade at 
Malacca, under condition that no opium should be shipped from 
there eastward, to prohibit the import of opium into the islands 
east of Java altogether and to make the import into the island 
of Java itself subject to an express license; while the authorities 
should be directed explicitly to heed, under their special 
responsibility, that everything be done, whenever the local condi- 


™ Resolution of Commissaries General of October 25, 1794. 
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tions warranted it, for repressing or, if possible, for abolishing 
the use of opium in the island of Java.?* 

Dirk Van Hogendorp had preached what another enlightened 
man, a few years later, honestly tried to do—Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, the inscription on whose monument in Westminster 
Abbey truly says that 

. selected at an early age to conduct the government of the British 
conquests in the Indian Ocean, by wisdom, vigour and philanthropy he raised 
Java to happiness and prosperity, unknown under former rulers. 

As the historian of Java, Raffles wrote: 

The use of opium, it must be confessed and lamented, has struck deep 
into the habits and extended its malignant influence to the morals of the 
people, and is likely to perpetuate its power in degrading their character 
and enervating their energies, as long as the European government, over- 
looking every consideration of policy and hamanity, shall allow a paltry 
addition to their finances to outweigh all regard to the ultimate happiness and 
prosperity of the country. 

As the administrator of Java during the English occupation, 
Raffles brought his theory into practice, being of the opinion that 
the direct financial losses resulting from the repression of the 


opium habit could be more than balanced by the moral benefit 
to the natives, and, as a natural consequence, their material 


progress. 

The flag of high morality in all relations with the native 
population, of late more ostentatiously raised under the motto 
of a special providential consecration of the Dutch government 
to colonial duty on earth as the foundation of an ethical Dutch 
colonial policy, has been continually waved since the days of 
Raffles by Dutch ministers of the colonies, whenever they wanted 
to distract attention from the real government slogan: virtus 
post nummos; but the English governor of Java, the first who 
really brought an ethical element into the colonial policy of the 
white man with regard to the population of that beautiful island, 
was perfectly sincere about it. 

™ Report of the Commission for East Indian Affairs, August 31, 1803. Baud 


ventures the remark that no more is heard of the advocated restriction of the 
opium traffic in the regulations and instructions issued later on by this commission. 
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Too sincere to suit his superiors. He was accused of obstruct- 
ing the machinery of the opium farm, disobeying the orders that 
had reached him from Calcutta in April, 1813, with the definite 
object of lowering the opium revenue to prepare the way for his 
arguments when he should come with the proposition of pro- 
hibiting the use of opium altogether. The dissatisfaction with 
his opium policy became more pronounced after his ordinance of 
September 1, 1815, providing that the use of opium, after the 
expiration of the still running contracts with the opium farmers, 
would be restricted to the towns of Batavia, Samarang, and 
Surabaya, and the | orstenlanden.2* The authorities were afraid 
that such measures might prove harmful to the opium auctions 
at Calcutta and the sea trade between Bengal and the Malay 
Archipelago. They ordered Raffles to abrogate his offensive 
regulation, and he comp “+d by regulation of January 25, 1816. 
When, in August of the same year, Java was restored to the 
Dutch with their other possessions east of Ceylon, the opium 
farm returned to them in full swing.** 

And the opium farm, run by Chinese opium farmers, proved 
such a success, with the modifications introduced by Governor- 
General Daendels, again resorted to, that it was gradually brought 
to the other islands also. In 1824 new concessions were made 
to the farmers; longer contracts and larger farm districts to 
work in; with the happy result that they felt willing to pay a 
higher price for the privilege of poisoning the natives. The 
opium habit, artificially fostered, promised much for the future. 

Meanwhile the Dutch Trading Society (Nederlandsche Han- 
delmaatschappij) had been founded in the same order of ideas 
which led to the introduction of Van Den Bosch’s culture system 
(cultuurstelsel) and on the first of January, 1827, the opium 


monopoly was surrendered to that commercial body for certain 
considerations. The Dutch Trading Society imported the drug 
wholesale, but left the retail trade to the farmers. As far as the 
population was concerned, its connection with the opium monop- 


* Regulation III, 1815, for restricting the retail vend and consumption of 
opium. 


“Cf. Baud, op. cit. 
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oly did not bring any change; and no change came either when, 
on the first of January, 1833, that connection ceased. 

The opium farm held the field while, with or without refer- 
ence to moral motives, pour le besoin de la cause, every few 
years improvements were made in that huge machinery for 
squeezing money out of the natives and degrading them at the 
same time—improvements according to the new lights of new 
official luminaries, sometimes more and sometimes less pro- 
ductive to the treasury for its immediate wants, but always injuri- 
ous to the prosperity of the population and detrimental to the 
economic conditions of the country. 

The government kept its wholesale price of opium as high as 
it could in supplying the farmers, who themselves, therefore, 
turned to smuggling, taking their chances of enormous profits 
when all went well, or loss, at the government rates of the licit 
article, when the illicit tjandoe glap failed to relieve the pecuniary 
stress. No wonder that the sums they stood ready to pay, 
from term to term, for the exclusive right of the retail trade 
under the government monopoly, in this or that farm district or 
opium parcel (opium-perceel), varied considerably. In conse- 
quence, the amount of the opium revenue, from year to year, 
became very uncertain.”° 

To meet this uncertainty, the so-called tiban and siram sys- 
tem was introduced on the first of January, 1834—a new depar- 
ture founded on the (quite erroneous) supposition that the quan- 
tity of opium which the population “needed” was approximately 
known. Conformably, the quantity of the drug which every 
opium farmer had to take for his lot or parcel, at a fixed and, 
of course, not too low price, became officially determined; this 
quantity was called tiban. The quantity which afterward, in 
addition to the tiban, might be required by the opium farmer to 
satisfy the “needs” of the population was called siram and held 
at his disposition by the government, up to a certain maximum, 
at the wholesale price which the government had itself paid. 
The opium farm went to the highest bidder—i. e., to him who 

* De Louter, whose Handleiding is taken as a basis for the following short 
history of the opium farm. 
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promised to pay the highest sum for the privilege of the retail 
sale, independently of the prices exacted for tiban and siram. 
These prices and the maximum quantity of the siram changed 
continually with subsequent changes in the general effect of the 
system on population and treasury; but, in principle, it was main- 
tained, after 1850 even with decreasing maxima of siram, In 
1855 came Governor-General Duymaer Van Twist, who did 
away with the maxima and allowed the farmers as much siram, 
at the market price of opium, as they might “in reason” require. 
This measure was meant as an effort to get at an estimate of the 
real extent of the opium habit and, principally, to deal a hard 
blow at the traffic in contraband opium. But that blow proved 
very ineffective, and the only result was an increase in the sale 
of siram, its quantity trebling within five years, while the known 
use of opium jumped from 62,000 to 105,600 kati. 

This experience led to the abandonment, in 1862, of the tiban 
and siram system, and the introduction of the maximum system, 
so-called. The maximum quantity of opium to be allowed for 
every opium parcel was officially determined on the basis of a 
maximum of 87,528 kati for the whole of Java. The opium 
farm again went to the highest bidder—i. e., to him who 
promised to pay the highest sum for the privilege of the retail 
trade, taking his supply from the government at f. 20 per kati, 
with the understanding that the fixed maximum should not be 
exceeded. Only once the farmers saw fit to come up to that 
maximum. At the same time, the number of places licensed for 
the retailing and smoking of opium was reduced, while the 
extent of the areas where the government did not allow opium at 
all was expanded—a reactionary movement, the first and the 
last, not only in theory, but also in practice, which Dutch India 
has known after the English occupation. But the result was 
wholly imaginary, thanks once more to that fatal indecision 
which characterizes the government even when trying its very 
best: the known use of opium, truly, went down to 70,478 kati 
in 1869, but the traffic in tjandoe glap reached alarming propor- 
tions. Instead of taking the necessary steps for opposing that 
illicit trade Governor-General Mijer resolved in 1870 to return 
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to the tiban and siram system with unlimited supply of siram, 
considering that making a little money out of the sale of govern- 
ment opium was preferable to leaving all the profit to the smug- 
glers, against whom all laws and regulations seemed powerless. 
This same line of thought led to the opening for opium of some 
opium-free areas. The Preanger Regencies and the residency 
Bantam, however, remained closed; it was reserved for the 
twentieth century to witness the introduction of opium into those 
vast regions, under a ministry that waves the flag of a special 
Christian mission in the Dutch East Indies as no other ministry 
before. 

In 1871 the known use of opium marked 200,000 kati on the 
government scale; in 1872, 266,500 kati. Qualms of conscience 
again had to be humored, and again the supply of stram was 
limited, this time to a quantity twice the quantity of the tiban. 
Governor-General Loudon, in 1862, as minister of the colonies, 
having identified his opium policy with the maximum system, 
so called, reintroduced it on the first day of January, 1873, putting 
the maximum supply for Java and Madura at 117,360 kati. 
Since his term on the regal throne, with many changes—too 
many here to be reviewed at full length (in 1890, e. g., a set of 
thoroughly revised opium regulations appeared in the official 
Staatsblad), the opium farm continued its work under the 
maximum system until the time was considered ripe for an 
opium regie, theoretically conceived as an improvement, and in 
its practical form—that is to say, in the first conception of its 
practical form—the creation of the minister of the colonies, 
W. K. Baron Van Dedem, who meant exceedingly well. 

It seemed, indeed, imperatively necessary that something 
should be done against the growing opium danger. The evils 
of the opium farm grew apace, and not the least evil was the 
demoralization of the civil service. The government wanted the 


opium farm to bring in as much money as possible, and the 
Chinese opium farmers carried it with a high hand, knowing that 
few offiicals, having to choose between the interest of the popu- 
lation and their (the Chinese opium farmers’) interest, which 
ran almost paraliel to the financial interest of the government, 
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would dare to cross them. “Almost” parallel, not quite; for the 
opium farmers entered also with great gusto on the career of 
opium-smuggiers, and knew how to ply their double trade with 


the connivance of powers and dominions, deities of official 
heaven: bribery and corruption reigned supreme. It did not 
help much that the penalties on the transportation, sale, and 
possession of clandestine opium were steadily made more severe ; 
that steadily more branches of the civil service were called upon 
to enlist officials in detective work connected with the contra- 
vention of the opium laws. The opium-farmer-smugglers, next 
to almighty in their resorts, throning high above mere official 
influence, rejoiced in the government adding so many more 
servants to their staffs. The traffic in tjandoe glap prospered, 
in direct ratio, as it would seem, to the number of qualified or 
semi-qualified official or semi-official opium-hunters, as they were 
commonly named. Nothing could dishearten the smugglers, not 
even the appointment, in 1889, of a choice man to direct the 
government opium affairs—an “opium-hunter-general,” so to 
speak; an official of high rank, with long authority and a cor- 
respondingly long title, especially detailed to confound the 
dealers, high and low, in tjandoe glap. 

Meanwhile the maximum quantity of opium to be supplied 
to the opium farmers, at the rate of f. 30 per kati, was gradually 
increased (to 171,780 kati in 1894), and nothing was left undone 
to make the farmers pay as much for their privilege as possible. 
When their monthly payments came in promptly, the government 
did not look too closely into their sharp practices with regard to 
the population—e. g., the opening of unlicensed opium dens— 
quite a common and, by connivance of the officials, almost sanc- 
tioned contravention of the law. The number of licensed opium 
dens was officially decided for every residency. During the 
short wave of righteous indignation, already referred to, their 
number had decreased from 2,793 to 670 for Java and Madura, 
with an upward tendency after 1874 (to 864 in 1894, and so 
on); but everybody knew—except, apparently, those whose 
business it was to know and to prevent-—that the opium farmers 
sold their madat wherever they chose, just as they bought their 
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crude material, their tjandoe, wherever they chose, only the 
relatively small quantities officially supplied to them having 
passed the government storehouses at Batavia, Samarang, and 
Surabaya. As a matter of fact, all the regulations existing on 
paper to protect the natives, and all the fine sentiments appear- 
ing, year after year, in the colonial reports, had absolutely no 
practical value; nothing but printer’s ink, to use a word of 
Prince Bismarck. The opium farmers did exactly as they 
pleased, with the kind assistance of the officials whose services 
they knew how to requite; and the government, indifferent to 
their breaking of the law, insisted on one thing only: that they 
should make the opium business pay. This has been proved in 
many cases. Here I shall advance no more than a single instance. 

Ho Yam Lo, a wealthy Chinaman of Samarang, having his 
eye on the opium farm in Solo, in 1889 instructed his legal 
adviser to ask the high authorities at Batavia whether or not 
the authorities in that residency would be directed to allow in 
future the sale of unprepared opium, which, thus far, had not 
met with any obstacle, though strictly forbidden by law. The 
answer of the secretary of the Department of Finance was char- 
acteristic. “The government,” he wrote, “cannot allow, of 
course, any transgressions of the law to go unpunished, but 
otherwise there is nothing known at our department of any 
intention to make any change in the existing conditions.”’?® The 
existing conditions, even when illegal and, moreover, in direct 
opposition to the interest of the population, never run any 
danger of change when there is a little money in it. This has 
been sufficiently proved, not only in the history of the opium 
farm and now again in the history of the opium regie, as will be 
made clear later on, but also in the history of many another 
government institution, notably in the history of the pawnshop 
farm—the collection of a tax on poverty through not over- 
scrupulously honest Chinese middlemen. Abolished in 1870, on 
considerations of a moral character, it was reintroduced in 1880, 
also on considerations of a moral character and, mirabile dictu, 


* Translated as literally as possible. The original words are to be found in 
De Indische Gids, September, 1892. 
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exactly the same considerations, good enough to satisfy the 
curiosity of the general public, this way or that. The real con- 
siderations, of a strictly fiscal character, never come to the surface 


in documents given out for the perusal of the masses. 
The opium farm gradually extended its grip to the external 
possessions, as the Dutch East India possessions outside of Java 


and Madura are called, but in a different form to meet different 
requirements. Thus, e. g., the maximum system was not intro- 
duced in the external possessions, except for a short time in 
Atjeh. It has already been remarked that, almost immediately 
after the taking of Kota Radja, a government opium den was 
opened in that place as a symbol of western civilization under 
the Dutch flag. The Lampongs were joined in one lot or parcel 
to the Batavia residency, and, with local variations, the opium 
laws and regulations in force for Java and Madura (or, rather, 
enacted, but not in force), especially those concerning the trans- 
portation, sale, and possession of clandestine opium, held good, 
officially, wherever the opium farm appeared. The import of 
opium into the external possessions was generally left to the 
opium farmer himself, according to his needs, subject to the 
payment of a high import duty. The export of opium was 
prohibited. 

It must not be imagined that the government felt inclined 
to wait very long for the results of the opium farm in Java and 
Madura, before introducing and extending the opium habit, as 
a means of revenue, into the external possessions. The west 
coast of Sumatra offers a fit illustration, and in a letter written 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Elout in June, 1832,7"7 we find the 
following : 

As a means of revenue, the introduction of opium was promoted with the 
help of the bayonets; the officers [of the army] were put in charge of the 
sale. That disgraceful trade was conducted in this way: They sold the 
crude opium to the native chiefs, heads of the different districts, at a certain 
price for a certain weight, and there lay the profit pocketed by the administra- 
tion. The heads of the districts sold to the lesser chiefs, and so on, everyone 
taking his profit, till the opium-smoker was reached. The officers therefore 


"Cited by H. J. J. L. Ridder de Stuers, De Vestiging en Uitbreiding der 
Nederlanders ter Westkust van Sumatra. 
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received moneys, and while ready cash was not always on hand, especially 
because two-fifth parts had to be paid in silver, they took all sorts of objects 
of value as security. 

Mr. Van Swieten, at one time governor of the west coast of 
Sumatra, stated ** that, urging the abolition of cock-fighting at a 
koempoelan (meeting) of native chiefs, they assured him of 
their willingness to comply with his wishes in that respect if he 
promised his good services, using his credit with the govern- 
ment, to deliver them from the evil of opium. He granted their 
request, and the native chiefs had their way, opium disappear- 
ing; but after a while the government changed its mind again, 
and decided that the natives had better smoke opium as before. 

Mr. Van Coevorden, at one time president of the Padang 
Highlands, on the west coast of Sumatra, testifies to the reintro- 
duction of opium as follows: 

During my term in office one important measure relative to this residency 
was taken, which affected native life deeply. A few years before, the use of 
opium had been generally prohibited, at the request of the native chiefs. 
Without consulting them, the opium farm was reintroduced. The governor, 
understanding that this measure was sure to create a bad impression, ordered 
me to assemble the chiefs, wherever convenient, for the purpose of making 
them acquainted with the will of the government, telling them that the use of 
opium had not ceased after the prohibition, and that its continuance, in view 
of the impossibility to check the trade in clandestine opium, had no object; 
that, however, it was an evil thing for the chiefs and all honest, good men 
to be addicted to the drug. In consequence of that order, the necessary 


publicity (to the motives of the government as stated) was given everywhere; 
but I must say that most of the native chiefs were strongly opposed to the 


change.” 

As a pretext for the reintroduction of the opium farm, fos- 
tering the opium habit, the native chiefs were told that the 
government felt unable to check the trade in clandestine opium. 
The facts in the case are, however, that the governor of the 
west coast of Sumatra had asked, in 1867, the same penalties 
against smuggling as existed for Java, with imprisonment or 
forced labor at non-payment of the imposed fines; that two years 
and a half later the director of the Department of Finance 

*In a meeting of the Jndisch Genootschap, The Hague, November 8, 1876. 


* Uit de Loopbaan van een Nederlandsch Indisch Ambtenaar. 
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answered him—having wanted so much time to reach the con- 
viction, he said—that the object in view could not be obtained; 
that severer penalties also would be perfectly useless; that there- 
fore the opium farm had to be reintroduced as soon as possible. 
But the penalties, considered useless for a system which served 
the interest of the population, were not considered useless—on 
the contrary, were at once enacted—to serve the interest of the 
opium farm; i. e., the interest of the treasury! 

This was not the only time that governors and residents of 
Sumatra’s west coast tried to interfere for the population, when 
reasonable wishes, just claims, old vested rights were slighted 
by the central government. It happened also, e. g., wien the 
planting of the coffee by forced labor became an almost unbear- 
able burden to the natives; and again, quite recently, when the 
decision was made that they should pay direct taxes, from which 
they are expressly exempted by the Plakaat Pandjang, their origi- 
nal agreement with the government, most solemnly entered upon 
and which the free-born Malays of ancient Menang Kabau and 
dependencies, adhering strictly to its spirit and letter, regard as 
their Magna Charta,*° while the Dutch government, whenever 
it feels strong enough, does not scruple to disregard it, in keeping 
with its fatal, dishonest, more-revenue policy. The government 
dislikes such appeals of conscientious officials, and answers them 
with a hypocritically worded, red-tape-bound variant on a well- 
known historical saying: “D your consciences! Make 
them smoke opium, plant coffee, pay a maximum of direct taxes 
and leave us, high-priests of the exchequer, in sacerdotal glory 


and peace!” 


The growing sense of the moral and financial disadvantages 
connected with the opium farm led, in the Netherlands, to the 
foundation of an anti-opium league, which tried to arouse 
popular feeling against that institution. It might have been 
considered strange indeed if the anti-opium movement in Great 
Britain, headed by the good Earl of Shaftesbury, had not 
found some imitation in Holland, always ready to copy foreign 


*® Plakaat Pandjang means almost literally Magna Charta. 
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countries in the display of popular feelings and emotions which, 
invariably, get diluted and more often than not, in their trans- 
plantation, turn aside from the original meaning. But, then, 
there is a splendid opportunity for public appeals; for the 
appointing of committees, getting one’s name in the newspapers; 
for a good deal of pretentious, high-sounding talk, dear to the 
descendants of the florid, verbose rederijkers. 

The Anti-Opiumbond in Holland never got beyond the first 
flourish. Actual action against an institution so productive of 
sasy profit, still dearer to the Dutch heart than rhetorical display, 
could not be expected; and the scandals of the opium farm 
remained unchecked till Mr. W. K. Baron Van Dedem, as min- 
ister of the colonies, worked out a practical solution of the opium 
problem in the opium regie. That solution came slowly, and 
the father of the opium regie never lived to see its general intro- 
duction—perhaps a kind dispensation of Providence, for his 


benevolent theory got so distorted in practice that certainly he 
would have disowned a system which now intensifies the princi- 
pal evil of the opium farm, leading in its grasping rapacity to 


new vexation of the natives. The word of Mr. De Roo, retired 
director of the Department of Finance, “God, in his compassion, 
save Dutch India from an opium regie!’’ sounds almost as a 
prophecy in the light of present revelations. 

He was not the only one who foresaw that any new move 
on the opium board would surely mean a move in the wrong 
direction—i. e., the wrong direction considered from the stand- 
point of the charitable intentions, paraded in the States General. 
“We know,” a member of parliament said, “where the blows 
will fall, when the battle between government opium and clan- 
destine opium is going to be fought over the heads of the natives, 
without the opium farm as a buffer between the treasury that 
wants all the revenue a fostered vice is able to yield, and the 
smugglers who claim their share.” Solemn promises, however, 
that the great object of the opium regie was the restraining of 
the opium habit, finally to stop it altogether; eloquent references 
to the benign disposition of an immaculate government, gained 
the day, proving a snare and a delusion afterward. Perhaps the 


— 
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authorities meant the right thing at that moment. There is a 
bare possibility that they misled themselves, in foolish simplicity 
of mind, as much as they misled the nation at large; but then the 
reproach of Allan Breck comes in: “Ye’re ignorant [of your 
own ways], and ye cannae see'’t.”” 

The island of Madura was chosen for an experiment. Be- 
ginning on the first of September, 1894, the government itself, 
through its agents, was to retail the opium, prepared at a gov- 
ernment opium factory situated near Batavia on the old estate 
Struswijck. The experiment proved not such an unqualified 
success as parliament had been led to anticipate, especially with 


regard to the expectation that the government, doing away 
with the middlemen, the opium farmers, now was going to 
pocket, not only the old profit on the wholesale trade, but also the 


middlemen’s profit on the retail trade. This, though, might be 
adjusted in another way, presently to be discussed. The gov- 
ernment, undismayed, continued in its reports to represent the 
future of the opium regie in brilliant colors, pointing to a truly 
seductive picture of dazzling statesmanship: the opium habit 
to be stamped out and, wonder of the age, the government at 
the same time to make so much more money out of the opium 
traffic. The government press intensified the brilliant colors 
still more, and Colonial Jan, the shrewd opium-dealer, appeared 
in its columns to the admiring public as an angel of light. 

Under the shadow of his golden wings, spread as for a 
flight heavenward (which was destined to end in an ugly 
tumbling-down), Her Majesty the Queen Regent, then at 
Arolsen, on June 12, 1897, affixed her signature to a bill con- 
taining one single article. This article provided for a new item 
on the Dutch India budget, a sum of f.56,000 to cover the first 
expenses for the introduction of the opium regie in Java. The 
change came gradually, beginning with some residencies in the 
eastern part of the island, till on the first of January, 1904, the 
turn came to the residencies of Cheribon, Pekalongan, Banjoe- 
mas, and Kadoe, completing the abdication of the opium farm 
in favor of the opium regie. 

Meanwhile, the general elections in the Netherlands, proving 
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disastrous to the “Liberals” so called, had brought another party 
to power—a party of views diametrically opposed to the “Liberal” 
principles in national politics. As to colonial politics all parties 
are of the same view, nothwithstanding election claptrap and 
parliamentary rhetoric; i. e., the view that the colonies have to 
pay, in some way, first, second, third, and last. But it happened 
that Dr. Abraham Kuyper, the premier of the new cabinet, posing 
as a Christian cabinet par excellence, some time before, as editor 
of an Amsterdam newspaper, De Standaard, for this purpose or 
that, not knowing how he might be called upon to put his theory 
into practice, had pronounced sentence on the opium regie after 
his own emphatic manner, forcibly advocating the exclusion of 
opium where no opium had been tolerated before, and a strict 
enforcement of the system of the verboden kringen, closing for 
opium such regions where the opium habit had not yet taken a 
firm hold. De Standaard being a publication of decidedly 
religious character, Dr. Kuyper’s editorial remarks were freely 
adorned with reproaches to a Christian nation, hypocritically 
tainted, he said, when it comes bearing Christianity to a popula- 
tion of millions and at the same time with opium that blunts in 


their hearts all ability to receive the gospel.*. The position of 
the government under the opium regie was decidedly more 


immoral than under the opium farm.** 

It might be thought that under a cabinet with such a Chris- 
tian statesman as prime minister the opinion regie ought to have 
seen its longest day; that, at ieast, it would be purified, shorn 
of its most disgraceful, most disreputable features. But no; 
it was, on the contrary, under the premiership of Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper, ci-devant head-editor of De Standaard, that the opium 
regie so loudly fulminated against, replaced the opium farm in 
the greater part of Java: not the opium regie in its first, theoreti- 
cally beneficent shape, but the opium regie degraded in form 
and substance for “practical’’ purposes—i. e., for the greatest 
possibly pecuniary advantage to the ravenous exchequer; work- 
ing worse havoc than the opium farm used to do, and bringing 


™ De Standaard of November 14, 1888. * Tbid., November 20, 1888. 
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opium, extending the opium habit, to large tracts of land where 
no opium had been allowed under the opium farm, the regions 
heretofore closed to opium, the verboden kringen, which the 
government had promised not only to keep intact, but to expand 
as a working-base for making the whole island of Java opium- 
free. This was the little device, held in petto to adjust the dis- 
crepancy between the great expectations of new gain on the 
retail trade of opium and the actual returns when again it became 
evident that the official administration, of no matter what, costs 
a good deal more than an administration without so much red 
tape, in casu the management of the opium business by opium 
farmers; when it became evident, also, that the opium- 
smugglers intended to have something to say on their own 
account. 

The mountain district of Tenger, the residency of Bantam 
(7,326 sq. km.), and the Preanger Regencies (20,874 sq. km.), 
together about as large as the whole of the Netherlands and 
one-fourth of the island of Java, closed for opium under the 
régime of the opium farm, were opened for opium as soon as 
the government took the retail trade of opium into its own 
hands. This, to repeat it, happened under a cabinet, by way 
of distinction called a Christian cabinet, inspired by a Christian 
statesman who had thought fit, when in opposition to a former 
cabinet, to denounce the opium regie as a hypocritical artifice, 
pleading the extension of the areas closed for opium. A sound 
creed and a bad morality—that’s the road to wisdom, Colonel 
Gordon might have added: and the road to success of a certain 
kind in politics. 

The pretext was the same as in the case of Sumatra’s west 
coast. The government asserted its inability to contend with 
the smugglers of contraband opium, its incapacity to enforce the 
regulations it had made. Everybody who wanted to smoke 
opium in the districts officially closed for opium might satisfy 
his desire with the greatest ease and perfect impunity. Not- 
withstanding the penalties threatened, opium might be had at 
any time in any quantity. The obvious conclusion that, if this 
were true, it seemed imperatively necessary to enforce the 
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regulations, penalties and all, much more strictly, found no 
favor with the government. Loudly proclaiming its impotence, 
the government considered the poorest excuse good enough to 
give the opium, under the opium regie, free ingress, where, 
under the opium farm, it had been excluded. The opium regie, 
from the government point of view, could be a success only 
when it brought at least as much money into the treasury as the 
opium farm. The Christian cabinet, talking to weariness of the 
ethical colonial policy it had inaugurated, showed its Christian 
hand by declaring opium-smoking good and lawful, the opium 
habit an excellent help for the purpose of moral education, 
higher civilization, if only government opium were used, at gov- 
ernment prices, and not that horrid tjandoe glap. The vice of 
yesterday became the virtuous accomplishment of today, because 
the government saw money in it. 

Under the opium farm no women had been suffered to smoke 
opium ; they were not allowed in any of the licensed opium dens. 
As soon as the government took the retail trade in hand, under 
the opium regic, special opium dens were opened for women. 
Opium-smoking at once had become a crying need for a part 
of the female population; some women could not possibly do 
without, they must smoke—when it was no longer the opium 
farm but the government that supplied madat, pocketing the 
difference between wholesale and retail prices. The unnecessary, 
the uncommendable, the punishable by law, became the neces- 
sary, the commendable, the highly to be encouraged, because 
there was a chance of making a little more profit—welcome 
profit though dirty profit. 

And—who will believe it?—the government maintained that 
all this was done simply to check the progress of the opium 
habit by substituting government opium for contraband opium! 
By a strange paradox the government claimed, and_ still 
claims, that opium can best be kept out by letting it in. And 
the dreaded effect, the spread of the opium in Bantam, the Pre- 
anger Regencies, and other tracts of land, is now actually pro- 
duced through this wonderful attempt at prevention! 

To condense the government argument: A certain area was 
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officially opium-free; non-officially contraband opium was to 
be had; the opium habit gaining ground, it was to be stamped 
out, not by teaching the smugglers respect for the law, but by 
entering into competition with them, bringing government opium 
on the market to chase out the tjandoe glap! 

Official documents state naively that it will be easier to fight 
the smugglers in Bantam and the Preanger Regencies, restrict- 
ing the opium habit, when those residences are open for opium, 
than when they are closed. The opposite seems more logical. 
Is it easier to defend a fortress with the enemy inside or outside 
the walls?** And the opposite is proved by what actually hap- 
pened. Thanks to the high price of the government opium, the 
smuggier’s trade is now in the most flourishing condition, his 
commercial star in the ascendant. For one transgressor who 
gets caught now and then (more often than not a low acolyte of 
the real transgressor, furnishing the capital and remaining out 
of sight), a hundred others are never touched. The government 
stands exactly as powerless against the smugglers as ever before; 
nay, more powerless under the opium regie than under the opium 
farm, for reasons later to be explained. Too parsimonious to 
organize an efficient police force on land, with a sufficient number 
of swift steamers, well manned and well armed, for a close 
watch on the coast line, everything is left to an opium service 
ridiculously equipped and most unreliable. The government 
of Dutch India has not yet learned that regulations are abso- 
lutely valueless without the will and the power to enforce them. 
This accounts also for the self-inflicted certificates of impotence 
it produced in re the opium regulations for Bantam and the 
Preanger Regencies, trying to explain the conflict between its 
good intentions, the theory of the opium regie, loudly pro- 
claimed for foreign consumption, and its scandalous practice, 
poorly excused with a whining non possumus. Holland pleads 
inability to do what she should do as a colonial power: rule 
wisely and well; but proves withal such a sharp customer in 
money matters that even her shortcomings, in neglect of duty, 


W. Elout van Soeterwoude in Nederland. 
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are made a vindication of financial tricks, tending to injure the 
natives morally and physically through the propagation of vice. 
And all the while she poses as the colonial elect, intrusted with a 
special mission to civilize, to educate the natives to a higher life; 
her foul actions giving the lie to the Christianity she professes. 

It has already been shown how the native rulers of Bantam 
stood with opium. A short sketch of the opium traffic in the 
Preanger Regencies may give supplemental information with 
regard to the attitude of the native chiefs at a later date, after 
the English occupation. When R. L. J. Baron Van Der Capellen, 
in 1824, began his campaign against opium in the Preanger 
Regencies, then under his care, he found the regents not only 
willing to help him, but very zealous indeed to further his plans, 
though the government, with cunning generosity, had interested 
them financially in the sale of the drug. Van Der Capellen 
belonged to the short-lived school of colonial statesmen, like 
Dirk van Hogendorp and Jean Chrétien Baud, who declared 
openly that they had “imbibed” their liberal principles of 
colonial policy during the English occupation.** This proposi- 
tion, of course, was strenuously opposed by the authorities, 
especially by the director of the Department of Finance, whose 
objections, however, were met by such arguments as this, that 
the sale of opium in the Preanger Regencies did not amount to 
much anyway, and overcome, at last, by the consideration that 
the opium habit led to the smuggling of coffee—i. e., to the 
abstracting of coffee, planted by forced labor, from delivery at 
the government coffee goedangs. The natives, when they 
wanted to buy opium, sometimes sold the coffee they had to 
produce under forced labor (and for which the government paid 
them either nothing at all, or a very inadequate price with a 
very large margin for government profit) to coffee-smugglers 
(export), who harassed the government coffee monopoly as the 
opium-smugglers (import) harassed the government opium 
monopoly. This argument clinched; monopoly coming into con- 
flict with monopoly, it was no longer a complicated problem of 


*P. Mijer, Levensberigt van Jean Chrétien Baron Baud. 
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morality and “thrice darned sentiment,’ but a simple problem 
of arithmetic: which Monopoly paid best ? 

Financial calculations decided the government for coffee 
against opium. The native chiefs, whose financial interest was 
on the side of the continued use of opium, being in charge of the 
retail trade, from which they derived snug emoluments to 
encourage the opium habit, showed themselves above such calcu- 
lations, and Resident Van Der Capellen could write to his 
brother, Governor-General Van Der Capellen, in a letter, dated 
August 24, 1824, that he found their attitude with respect to the 
sale of opium as generous as he possibly could desire, proving 
their willingness to co-operate with him, earnestly and faith- 
fully, to oppose the use of opium through all efficient means. A 
little farther in the same letter the governor-general’s attention 
was drawn to the fact that the regents, magnanimously sacrifi- 
cing to some extent their own interests for the sake of contribut- 
ing to the prosperity and morality of the population, “request 
Your Excellency to receive my [the resident’s] proposition with 
favor, and pray Your Excellency to abolish the sale of opium in 
their regencies and to prohibit the importation of that drug in 
this residency.” 

We know the manner in which the government was brought 
to acknowledge the advisability of Resident Van Der Capellen’s 
mésure; we know also its excellent effect upon the moral and 
material progress of the Preanger Regencies, soon a model resi- 
dency. So much indeed that the words verboden kringen (areas 
closed for opium) became a sort of shibboleth, the policy of the 
closed door in re opium being systematically pursued. In an 
official communicafion of June 26, 1861, the secretary of the 
government, Wattendorff, called the reduction of the number of 
opium dens and the extension of the regions within which the use 
of opium was altogether prohibited, the verboden kringen, the 
two most powerful means for checking the opium habit. When 
the director of the Department of Finance, in 1870, beset by 
fiscal difficulties, wanted to touch these opium-free areas, the 
residents, whose residencies were affected by his proposals, rose 
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up against him as one man. They wanted, on the contrary, an 


extension of the verboden kringen. 

The resident of Batavia pleaded for a prohibition of opium, 
not only in the districts of Jassinga and Tijibaroesa, but also in 
the districts of Buitenzorg, Paroeng, and Tjibinoeng; remark- 
ing that the government ought to prefer a loss of f.100,000 a 
year to the moral ruin of the population. 

The resident of Banjoemas wrote that the native officials, 
during and after the new prohibitory regulations, had given 
themselves a great deal of troubie to fight the opium habit, and 
would feel maloe—ashamed—if the use of opium were again 


permitted.** 

The resident of Tagal wrote at a later date: 

From this measure alone [strict prohibition of the use of opium] it is to 
be expected that a population which, in many respects, still must be considered 
in a state of minority, can find salvation against continuous degeneration, 
physically and mentally. And even if it be that, as a consequence, millions 
less are paid in (i. e., directly, for indirectly increasing prosperity and 
development of the country will prove sufficient to restore the loss), according 
to my conviction this financial drawback may not outweigh the much greater 
drawback that the population is demoralized in ever increasing degree (1).” 


Stiil later, November 28, 1889, the minister of the colonies, 


Keuchenius, said in parliament: 

I have given the governor-general to understand how desirable it is 
again to increase the number of verboden kringen and not to augment the 
number of opium dens. The governor-general, in conformity with the advice 
of the Council of Dutch India, has created a few very smali opium-free areas, 
in consequence of which measure the residency of Bantam, like the residency 
of the Preanger Regencies, from now on will be closed against opium. This 
resulted in the opium dens, there situated, being given up. And this is the 
only decrease in the number of opium dens brought about by this opium system. 
It was certainly impolitic to increase the number of the already existing opium 
dens there where the government wished to oppose the abuse and the exten- 
sion of the use of opium. If there are more opium dens than [are] allowed 
by law, such opium dens are opened against the law, and it is left to the 
administration in Dutch India to maintain the regulations in this respect. 


% Correspondence between the governor-general and the director of the 
Department of Finance. 
* Communicated by Van Dedem in the Indisch Genootschap, The Hague, 


meeting of November 3, 1876. 
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The number of testimonies in favor of the beneficial effect 
of the verboden kringen might be multiplied indefinitely. Those 
already given seem, however, sufficient, and it may be worth 
while now to proceed to the proof that the government, using 
such a meager excuse as its inability to cope with contraband 
opium, when throwing open the Preanger Regencies for govern- 
ment opium, was itself the principal agent in clearing the way 
for the smugglers. Not only that they were encouraged by the 
slowness and laxity characterizing the (non-)enforcement of the 
regulations against which they sinned, but, as everything con- 
nected with the government proceeds in a slipshod manner, 
they even received a direct invitation to flood the Preanger 
Regencies with tjandoe glap. 

This happened under Governor-General Otto Van Rees, 
when the so-called Preanger-transport—i. e., the privilege of the 
transportation of government produce and other goods, coffee, 
salt, etc., in the Preanger Regencies—was farmed out, for a 
period, beginning on the first of January, 1887, to a Chinaman 
—and which Chinaman? The opium farmer of Cheribon! 

Everybody knew, except’ the authorities whom it concerned 
and who, no doubt, had their reasons for not knowing—every- 
body knew, some even were bold enough to say beforehand, 
what this necessarily must lead to. And it came as the inevitable 
comes. 

Particulars are to be found in the newspaper press of those 
days (especially in De Locomotief of Samarang, the Bataviaasch 
Handelsblad of Batavia, the Soerabaya-Courant of Soerabaya) 
and in the proceedings of the Soekaboemische Landbouw- 
vereeniging, an association to further agricultural interests, 
meeting Thursday, July 14, 1887, in the clubhouse Soekamanah 
at Soekaboemi.** 

The secretary, Mr. G. W. Eekhout, draws the attention of 
those present to the dreadful propogation of the opium evil in 


* Tijdschrift van Nijverheid en Landbouw, Vol. XXXV, which also contains 
an account of the proceedings of the Nederlandsch Indische Maatschappy van 
Mijverheid en Landbouw, meeting October 12, 1887, at Batavia, where the same 
subject was brought up for discussion. 
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the Preanger Regencies. Everybody foresaw this when on the 
first of January (1887) the Preanger-transport came into the 
hands of the opium farmer of the residency of Cheribon, also 
interested in the transportation of the government mails between 
Cheribon and Bandoeng (capital of the Preanger Regencies) ; 
and the result has shown how well founded the apprehension 
was. Most of the opium cases in revision with the court of 
justice at Batavia (tried in the lower courts and sent up in 
appeal) originate in the Preanger Regencies, and every moment 
clandestine opium is confiscated in quantities, the one larger 
than the other. It is, however, worthy of notice that many of 
those confiscations take place near the post-cars used for the 
transportation of the government mails between Cheribon and 
Bandoeng. The most extraordinary tricks are invented to escape 
the vigilance of the police. And that vigilance leaves much to 
be desired. How, otherwise, is it possible that one of the secre- 
tary’s acquaintances, at the principal locality of the district of 
Tjisondari, in the neighborhood of Bandoeng, could buy with- 
out any trouble, through his servent sent out for the purpose, 
one guilder’s worth of tjandoe, from a Chinaman who did not 
even hold a license for being there at all.** This, of course, 
was reported to the authorities. But he (the secretary) asks: 
Is this sufficient? If in the Preanger Regencies, the smoking 
of opium can be restricted to a few Chinamen and Javanese,*® 
there is not so very much harm done. But if the Sundanese *? 
gets into the habit, and in consequence is depraved and ruined, the 
(European) planters (dependent on the natives for their labor 
supply) also have to face a future which most of them as yet 
can hardly realize. And there is a good chance for things to go 
in that direction; according to information from Bandoeng, the 
Sundanese are already beginning to smoke opium. 


°° Chinamen are excluded from the interior unless the privilege of settlement 
is specially granted; they even need a permit for a visit of ever so short a 
duration to the interior. But government regulations in Dutch India, theoretically 
excellent, have not the least binding force in practice. 

® More strictly, the natives of Java proper, central Java. 

“The natives of the “Sunda lands,” the Preanger Regencies and contiguous 


regions in western Java. 
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A member (Mr. Burger) asks whether it is good policy to 
draw the attention of the government to the increase in the 
importation of opium into the Preanger Regencies. Might it 
not lead to the government to hit upon the thought of introducing 
there the opium farm? 

The president (Mr. Mundt) considers this impossible. He 
does not believe that the government is capable of such a thing. 
It would be a most scandalous action. 

The scandalous action of introducing opium into the Pre- 
anger Regencies under the opium regie was reserved for a 
Christian cabinet in the new light of the twentieth century. 

The opium of the opium regie, it is true, must find its way, 
according to the theory of the new measure, not to the natives, 
but to the Chinamen (who, if the regulations were enforced, 
would be told that they had no business whatever in the interior 
of the Preanger Regencies), and to the soldiers of the different 
garrisons who “need” opium badly (just as women need opium 
badly since the government retails the drug). And the gov- 
ernment considerations go on to state that the spread of the 
opium habit cannot constitute a danger to the Sundanese popula- 
tion because the Sundanese does not smoke opium. But this 
assertion finds direct contradiction in the statements of men who 
know the Preanger Regencies excellently well, members of the 
Sockaboemische Landbouwvereeniging, who have spent their lives 
there and are better acquainted with land and people than the 
government officials; in fact that, before the Bandoeng plateau 
was made a center of military activity; before the advent of 
opium-“needing” soldiers; before John Chinaman conquered the 
Preanger Regencies, calmly defying the regulations; before 1824, 
and the mésure of Resident Van Der Capellen, assisted by the 
native chiefs, opium had been smoked by the Sundanese popula- 
tion for the benefit of the East India Company and of the 
government, its worthy successor. 

Chinamen and opium—supplementary articles of contraband! 
To what extent, may be read in an official letter, dated Bandoeng, 
August 4, 1887, from the resident of the Preanger Regencies to 
the assistant-resident of Soekaboemi. Opium and smokers of 
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opium, he says, are mostly found on the borders of those dis- 
tricts where the government not only tolerates but even supplies 
the drug; furthermore, in the capital and along the main roads, 
where Chinamen have settled and travel up and down. But 
farther in the interior opium is still rarely used, even scarcely 
known. Resident Heyting wrote this after close observation of 
the terrible ravages caused by the opium habit in central and 
eastern Java, and he declared his firm intention to defend the 
beautiful residency then in his charge (the Preanger Regencies) 
against the opium evil. But his firm intention broke down, 
because it lacked support from higher authorities. The want of 
purpose in government again became evident when, talking a 
good deal about protecting the natives, it neglected everything 
tending to keep the Preanger Regencies opium-free in fact. It 
was Satisfied with big words in official reports which found their 
echo in parliament, meanwhile leaving a free hand to Chinamen 
and their official partners in the opium business. The result? 
A missionary pointed it out with sufficient clearness: “Some 
time ago we remarked in the presence of a member of the judi- 
ciary that the Preanger Regencies gave little trouble to the 
courts and the police. He answered: ‘So it used to be, but 
things have changed—opium has come.’” *! 


“J. L. Zegers, Het Opium-Vraagstuk in Nederlandsch Indié. 


[To be concluded] 


REVIEWS 
Sex and Society: Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex. By 
WituiaAm I. Tuomas, Associate Professor of Sociology 
in the University of Chicago. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1907. 
$1.50 net. 

Professor W. I. Thomas has endeavored to trace the psycho- 
logical origin of some of the sex-relations in human societies in a 
series of interesting and suggestive essays which he has recently 
incorporated in a book entitled Sex and Society. The table of con- 
tents indicates the range of the study; a discussion on the organic 
differences in the sexes being followed by a series of chapters on sex 
and primitive social control, social feeling, primitive industry, and 
primitive morality. The psychology of exogamy, and of modesty 
and clothing, is dealt with; and finally there are two remarkably 
good chapters on the adventitious character of woman and on the 
mind of woman and the lower races. 

A noticeable feature of the book is the recognition of the latest 
results of biological investigation and the psychological interpreta- 
tion of personal and social phenomena. The late Dr. A. Bastian 
was always insisting on the importance of psychology in ethno- 
logical inquiries, and there is no doubt that he was perfectly right; 
for in all probability it is from this quarter that most of the solu- 
tions of our problems will come; but it must be the psychology 
which is based upon observation and experiment—a biological psy- 
chology—as opposed to the academic psychology of the old school. 
It is this broad outlook which enables the author to take a sane 
view of matters which too often have been the subject of vain 
theorizing. Take, for example, his treatment of mother-right or 
metronomy, so often erroneously termed matriarchy. He says 
(p. 66): 

It has been very generally assumed that maternal descent is due solely to 
uncertainty of paternity, and that an admission that the maternal system has 
been universal is practically an admission of promiscuity. Opponents of this 


theory have consequently felt called upon to minimize the importance of 
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maternal descent. But descent through females is not, in fact, fully explained 
by uncertainty of parentage on the male side. It is due to the larger social 
fact, including this biological one, that the bond between mother and child is 
the closest in nature, and that the group grew up about the more stationary 
female .... for the association of the woman with the child is immediate 
and perforce, but the immediate interest of the man is in the woman, and his 
interest in the child is secondary and mediated through her But while 
it is natural that the children and the group should grow up about the 
mother, it is not conceivable that woman should definitely or long control 
the activities of society, especially on their motor side. In view of his 
superior power of making movements and applying force, the male must 
inevitably assume control of the life-direction of the group, no matter what 
the genesis of the group .... male authority is only thinly veiled or not 
at all (p. 69). 

It is difficult for one who has studied natives in the field to believe 
that woman ever had any real authority. She may have been at one 
time the center of social interest and stability, but not of social 
activity. Wherever we find mother-right, there we find the pre- 
dominance of the maternal uncle ; and indeed the importance of this 
relationship often persists after a society has become definitely 
patronymic. 

There is undoubted truth in the author’s statement that “‘an ex- 
amination of the early habits of man and an analysis of the instincts 
which persist in him show that he has been essentially a predaceous 
animal, fighting his way up at every step of the struggle for exist- 
ence” (p. 97); but it appears to the present writer that he some- 
what overemphasizes this struggle, or rather that he does not suffi- 
ciently recognize other factors in human social progress. For 
example, nowhere does Professor Thomas allude to the possibility 
of the progenitors of man having been essentially social animals. 
There is very good reason for assuming that the intelligence and 
altruistic behavior, if one may so term it, of such animals as beavers, 
many ruminants, and monkeys are due to their sociability. This 
seems to be a main determining factor, especially when it is com- 
bined with relative physical weakness. So far as the, evidence of 
fossil man is concerned, there is no reason to believe that he ever 
was a well-armed or particularly strong animal, and it is extremely 
difficult to understand how he could have survived, not to say 
triumphed, in the struggle for existence, had not his intelligence and 
emotions been quickened by sociability and had he not remedied his 
individual weakness by co-operation. It is beside the mark to turn 
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for evidence to the higher apes, such as the gorilla or orang-outang ; 
they do not appear to be particularly sociable brutes; but that is 
of less consequence to them on account of their great strength, 
powerful jaws and teeth, and fierce disposition. They may be 


regarded rather as similar culs de sac—forms which were never 
likely to lead anywhere, even if man had not appeared on the 
scene, because, being strong, they were self-sufficient, and, having 
abandoned the support of mutual aid, they were in danger of ulti- 
mate extinction after a longer or shorter period of success, this 
being the nemesis of individualism. May it not be that social 
habits combined with a specialization in braininess, the erect atti- 
tude, and the absence of protective and aggressive organs, were 
the main determining factors in man’s elevation from not-man? All 
along the upward path there was the struggle against nature, the 
fighting with wild beasts, as well as internecine struggle ; but all these 
never entirely swamped the earlier sociability—a sociability which 
is so marked a characteristic of many of even the less advanced of 
existing peoples—the chief exceptions to this generalization appear 
to be certain hunting tribes, such as the Veddahs and other jungle 
folk; but our knowledge of the social condition of these types is 
lamentably deficient. If this view be correct, the statement that 
“morality, sympathy, and altruism are of tribal origin, and have 
their roots in (1) the love of offspring, (2) the sensitivity con- 
nected with courtship, and (3) the comradeship which arises among 
men in prosecuting vital interests in common” (p. 120), is only 
partially true, as the rudiments of these social virtues must have 
long antedated a “tribal” condition. 

The “prematriarchal stage” [or rather the “premetronymic stage’’], 
where the people “live in scattered bands, held together loosely by 
comvenience, safety, and inertia, and the male is the leader,” of 
Professor Thomas (p. 68) is practically the same as that which, 
according to Mr. Atkinson,’ was evolved from “the Cyclopean 
family” of the semi-human stage, a family group, exclusive of 
adult sons, headed by the solitary polygamous [polygynous] patri- 
arch. Professor Thomas believes “the Botocudos, Fuegians, Eski- 
mos, West Australians, Bushmen, and Veddahs represent this 
primitive stage more or less completely ;’’ but certainly the men of 
western Australia and the Eskimo have traveled very far from 
the autocratic, jealous males predicated by Atkinson and Lang. 


* Social Origins, by A. Lang; Primal Law, by J. J. Atkinson (1903), p. 230. 
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It is probable that the premetronymic stage was carried over 
from the man-apes to the distinctively hu:.ans, and the metronymic 
stage may have arisen when man became more carnivorous in diet. 
When this took place, the men would have to roam farther afield, 
and the women would be more stationary ; and here we may accept 
Professor Thomas’ explanation of the rise of metronomy. There 
are, however, certain students who believe that mother-right was 
not a universal stage in the history of man, and they hold that, at 
all events in some cases, father-right was a natural development 
from the primitive monandrous family. 

In arguing that “our susceptibility to the opinion of others and 
our dependence on their good-will are genetically referable to sexual 
life” (p. 113), Professor Thomas considers that “this view would 
be completely substantiated if we could show that the qualities of 
vanity and susceptibility in question are present in any species 
where it is impossible to assume that they were developed in con- 
nection with the struggle for food and as the result of the survival 
of types showing a tendency to combine and co-operate in the effort 
to get food.” He instances the dog as having a “highly developed 
susceptibility to the appreciation of others,” and adds “the species 
which he represents has had no history except a sexual history 
capable of developing this mental attitude” (p. 114). The sexual 
history of the ancestral dog may have contributed to his behavior 
“in a public-spirited or moral manner,” but surely the social habits 
of wild dogs have also had a good deal to do with the traits 
which man has utilized and improved. So also with regard to man, 
while it is true that “it is certainly in virtue of susceptibility to the 
opinion of others that society works to bring the individual under 
control and make him a member of society” (p. 119), yet, from the 
point of view here advocated, the statement that “it is doubtful 
whether this could have been accomplished if a peculiar attitude of 
responsiveness to opinion had not arisen in sexual relations, rein- 
forcing the more general and cognitive impressionability,”” seems to 
place this susceptibility on too narrow a foundation. 

The statement that “the bulk of morality turns upon food rather 
than sex-relations” (p. 150) is perhaps true so far as the actual 
number of regulations is concerned, but certain sex prohibitions 
are of fundamental importance—so much so that, whereas most of 
the offenses of the nature-folk against individuals or property are 
more in the nature of misdemeanors, incest, or sexual intercourse 
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with forbidden persons, is regarded as a heinous crime, and we 
may safely regard it as the first “sin.” 

Surely Professor Thomas minimizes the amount of discipline 
that the youths of a nature-folk have to undergo. It is true they 
“do not generally punish children,” but nevertheless they are 
instructed in good behavior, and the effects of wrong-doing are 
pointed out. Especially is this the case during the initiation cere- 
monies, when the lads are instructed and warned in a manner that 
is calculated to make a lasting impression. Discipline is generally 
of two kinds: mild and prolonged, or sharp and relatively short. 
From the nature of the case, “primitive” people are practically pre- 
cluded from the former method. They certainly frequently succeed 
in enforcing the latter form of discipline, and as the education takes 
place at the most impressionable period of life, it is generally very 
effectual. The training of the young certainly encourages indi- 
viduality, but a social constraint is generally apparent all the time, 
and this is strongly emphasized at the property ceremonies. Further, 
the narration of folk-tales tends to illustrate the benefits of well- 
doing and the evils resulting from anti-social conduct. 

In the chapter on the adventitious character of woman Pro- 
fessor Thomas says: 

The male in many of the lower forms [of animals] is very insignificant in 

size, economically useless (as among the bees), often a parasite on the 
female, and, as many biologists hold, merely a secondary device or after- 
thought of nature, designed to secure greater variation than can be had by 
the usual mode of reproduction. In other words, he is of use to the species 
by assisting the female to reproduce progressively fitter forms. 
While there is a great deal of truth in the last sentence, the 
previous ones are open to criticism. Sexual differentiation appears 
among the Protozoa and occurs among all the Metazoa, however 
low in the scale; thus the male can scarcely be said to be “merely a 
secondary device.” Where “economically useless’ or parasitic 
males occur in some groups of Invertebrates, they are more fre- 
quent among the most specialized members of their respective 
groups ; and thus any argument drawn from them has no weight. 

Very suggestive is the hypothesis that the woman and child were 
the fixed point—the point to which the roaming, fighting man came 
back. The attention of woman was turned to industries, and she 
lived in the house she had built. “She domesticated man and 
assisted him in domesticating the animals.” The occupation of man 
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had been almost exclusively the pursuit of animals or conflict with 
his neighbors, and in this connection he had become the inventor 
of weapons and traps, and in addition had learned the value of 
acting in concert with his companions. When game became scarce, 
man found himself forced to abandon his destructive and preda- 
ceous activities and adopt the settled occupations of woman. To 
these he brought inventive ability and a capacity for organized 
action, and in course of time he usurped the primacy of woman in 
the industrial pursuits, and eventually he reduced woman to “a condi- 
tion of parasitism which, in our middle and so-calied higher classes, 
has profoundly affected their physical, mental, and moral life.” Pro- 
fessor Thomas is to be heartily commended for the manner in which 
he developes this theme with regard to the mental and moral charac- 
teristics of woman. 

The foregoing remarks must not be considered in any way as 
indicating adverse criticism. We are all “feeling our way,” and the 
present writer offers his sincere congratulations to his friend, the 
author of this valuable and stimulating contribution to sociological 
literature. 

ALFRED C. Happon 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


American Legislatures and Legislative Methods. By Paut E. 
S. RetnscH. New York: The Century Co., 1907. Pp. x 


+ 337: 

This volume contains a description and analysis of the methods 
of Congress and the state legislatures. The discussion of Congress 
is conducted by Dr. Steiner, while the state legislatures are examined 
by Professor Reinsch. 

Due emphasis is placed in this volume on constitutional and 
statutory requirements, on rules of legislative bodies, and on judicial 
decisions interpretative of these formal regulations; but the impor- 
tant feature of the work is the attention given to the actual work- 
ings of legislative bodies. 

It is important to know the constitutional and other legal facts 
regarding legislatures, but it is indispensable to know how the 
system really operates; for, as Professor Reinsch shows, there is 
often a wide gap between the theory of legislative action and the 
practice. It behooves students of politics to observe realities as 
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well as forms, and, since constitutions, statutes, and decisions do 
not tell the whole tale, to scrutinize the legislative phenomena them- 
selves. This is a side of political science which has often been neg- 
lected or ignored for the study of the formal constitutional and 
legal facts, but it is beginning to receive attention commensurate 
to the importance of the subject. The fact that popular, and often 
sensational and unreliable, investigators have been allowed to lead 
the way in the study of political facts, pathological in nature, is not 
to the credit of political scientists. Studies like those of Haynes’ 
Representation in State Legislatures, Goodnow on Politics and 
Administration, and now Reinsch’s American Legislatures, indicate 
that the study of politics is to be in the future on more intimate 
terms with the actual facts. This does not involve neglect of consti- 
tutions, laws, or the decisions of courts, but the supplementing of 
such knowledge, to the end that a better understanding of the situa- 
tion may be evolved. 

Some of Professor Reinsch’s conclusions indicate that he has 
carefully thought his way through the situation. Thus of the pro- 
gressive governor he says: “The importance of the reform govern- 
ors is based not so much upon their positions as heads of the 
administration, but upon their character as the authoritative inter- 
preters of the public will” (p. 283). And again, in discussing the 
necessity of law-making based upon comprehensive information, he 
says: “Only gradually are the legislatures discovering the inade- 
quacy of good intentions in this matter, as well as the necessity of 
conservative methods resting upon expert knowledge” (p. 313). 

Errors of statement are difficult to avoid in a work covering so 
broad a field, and the following have been observed by the reviewer: 
The session limit in Delaware, North Carolina, and Rhode Island 
is not sixty days absolutely, but a limitation of compensation to 
sixty days (p. 131); while the limit in Nevada is not forty days, 
but sixty days. To the list of states in which the governor is 
granted power to veto separate items in appropriation bills, New 
Jersey should be adde ’! (p. 188). The question of calling a constitu- 
tional convention is no longer submitted every twenty years in 
Virginia, under the new constitution (p. 156). The limitation of 
the representation of New York is not that it “may never have 
over one-third of the legislature” (p. 199), but that “no two counties 
or the territory thereof as now organized, which are adjoining coun- 
ties, or which are separated only by public waters, shall have more 
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than one-half of all the senators” (Art. III, sec. 4). The judges of 
the states of Georgia and Louisiana are no longer chosen by the 
legislature (p. 223), but are elected by the people. The act taking 
the appointment of the St. Louis police out of the hands of the 
governor of the state was vetoed by him and did not become law, 
as indicated on p. 271. 

All things considered, Professor Reinsch’s volume is an impor- 
tant addition to the literature of American politics. It is a contribu- 
tion both to the understanding of the present situation and to the 
establishment of a better method for future studies of a similar 


character. 
CHARLES EpwarD MERRIAM 


Les droits législatifs du président des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique. 
By Henri Bosc. Paris: Libraire Nouvelle de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1906. Pp. viii+286. 

In the introductory chapter of this volume the author traces the 
principle of the separation of powers through the Constitutional 
Convention, analyzing the various arguments advanced on that 
occasion. In Part I he discusses the power of the President as a 
positive agent in initiating, shaping, and compelling legislation. 
He concludes that, in spite of the fact that the President lacks the 
formal right of initiative, and that he has no direct representatives 
in Congress, his influence is always considerable and sometimes 
great. In Part II the author considers the negative function of the 
President, or the veto power. A detailed examination of many 
cases is made, and the various vetoes are classified and analyzed. 
Here, however, the author adds little to the earlier and still valuable 
work of Mason on the Veto Power. 

On the whole, Dr. Bose shows a good grasp both of the theory 
and the practice of the presidential veto, and his discussion of the 
subject is decidedly meritorious. 

CHARLES EpwArD MERRIAM 


Race Culture; or, Race Suicide? By Rosert Retp RENTOUL. 
London: Walter Scott Publishing Co., 1906. Pp. 182. 
The Journal has already published an article by Dr. Rentoul 
on the sterilization of degenerates, and the book here noticed is the 
second and enlarged edition of a book which appeared in 1903. The 
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author is an English physician of repute who has long studied the 
problems of dealing with the defective members of society. In this 
volume the argument is fortified by new materials concerning the 
deterioration of the race caused by permitting the insane, feeble- 
minded, and others of related defect to have children. It is 
interesting to note that the Legislature of Indiana has, since the 
appearance of this book, passed a law providing a carefully guarded 
method of sterilizing persons who are manifestly unfit to be parents. 
The author is competent, and his plea deserves the consideration of 
all who are seeking to treat social misery by drying up its very 
sources. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


The Newer Ideals of Peace. By JANE ApDAMs. 
The Macmillan Co., 1907. Pp. xviiit243. $1.25. 

The congestion of our great cities has been generally regarded 
as an unmitigated evil. We condemn the movement of population 
from the country to the city. Especially we condemn the perversity 
of the immigrant which leads him to herd with his kind in the 
city slums while the great harvest of our western plains are crying 
for labor ; and condemnation passes over into indignation when the 
inevitable appeal is made to charitv and conscience to cope with the 
suffering and vice that seem to be the sole fruit of these “plague 
spots” in our municipalities. This attitude has become fixed and 
almost traditional, because it is intrenched behind what we regard 
as the most admirable responses of human nature—its charity and 
conscience. We accept as our interpreters either the interested 
politician or the moral reformer, and the actual human experience 
that exists in these proscribed localities is separated from our vision 
by spiritual distances which dwarf the physical stretches these 
immigrants have covered to reach America. 

Pre-eminent among those who have traversed these distances 
and have come into understanding contact with these social groups 
stands Miss Jane Addams, whose interpretation of the men and 
women who live in the congested districts of our cities, and of the 
conditions out of which they have arisen, and of the conditions of 
the whole social life which they determine, is again presented us 
in the Newer Ideals of Peace. 

The immediate theme of the book is the inadequacy of a gov- 
ernmental order that has arisen out of, and is still unconsciously 
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dominated by, military ideals to express the democracy of an 
industrial community. For these military ideals Miss Addams 
substitutes those springing from actual human relationships, which 
do in fact surreptitiously dominate the government of the slums by 
its police and aldermen. The political corruption and protection of 
vice that ensue Miss Addams traces to the helplessness of outworn 
political conceptions and the worse practice they involve. And 
finally the author affirms that our highest form of social emotion— 
patriotism—because it is dominated by warlike impulses and tradi- 
tion is quite unable to sweep into itself the “finer spirit of courage 
and detachment” belonging to modern industrial struggles, although 
we defend warfare because it engenders these very qualities. 

To seek our patriotism is some age other than our own is to accept a 
code that is totally inadequate to help us through the problems which cur- 
rent life develops. We continue to found our patriotism upon war and to 
contrast conquest with nurture, militarism with industrialism, calling the 
latter passive, and inert, and the former active and aggressive, without really 
facing the situation as it exists. We tremble before our own convictions, 
and are afraid to find newer manifestations of courage and daring lest 
we thereby lose the virtues bequeathed to us by war. It is a pitiful acknowl- 
edgment that we have lost them already, and that we shall have to give 
up the ways of war, if for no other reason than to preserve the finer spirit 
of courage and detachment which it has engendered and developed. (P. 217.) 

The movement which would slough off warfare and usher in 
universal peace is perhaps more aggressively international than any 
other, unless it is the socialistic labor movement. It is then natural 
that a contribution to that movement should find its immediate 
motive in the international complex of our great city population, 
and of the laboring force of our great industries. Still, when the 
reader of Miss Addams’ book recognizes the wide range of topic 
there considered, not simply the third chapter on the failure to 
utilize immigrants in city government, but the others ranging over 
the survivals of militarism in city government, militarism and 
industrial legislation, group morality and the labor movement, pro- 
tection of children for industrial efficiency, utilization of women 
in city government, and the passing of the war virtues, one is 
struck by the constant appearance of the immigrant at the center of 
the author’s treatment of nearly all these subjects. The conflict 
between the doctrinaire eighteenth-century ideals of government 
and present conditions, and the consequent reversion to the repres- 
sive measures of a military community, is illustrated by the immi- 
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gration problem. While immigration began in response to political 
impulses, and these still play some part, it has become in the 
main an industrial movement. The immigrant is imported to 
provide that fund of unskilled labor upon which our industries 
may draw at will. He comes ignorant and helpless before the sys- 
tem of exploitation which enwraps him before he leaves the old 
country and may last for two generations after he enters our gates. 
Our government has nothing to offer him by way of protection 
but the doctrine of the abstract rights of man, a vote he cannot 
intelligently exercise, and the police to hold him in his place. But 
in the cosmopolitan mass of which he becomes a part he enters into 
human relations with neighbors in the same uncomprehended 
struggle, with the alderman who can use his human needs and 
response to kindness, with the policemen who depend upon this 
alderman and have some comprehension of his daily life. All this 
social organization lies hopelessly outside of the governmental 
ideas and institutions. The so-called intelligent community, in its 
pity as well as its prudence, takes necessarily the attitude of the 
conquerer toward the conquered, because its government is purely 
repressive and legal. Our unconsciously military attitude prevents 
us from making any use of the actual social organization that is 
going on, and in fact this healthful process leads by its very human 
vitality to connivance with legal wrong, to protection of vice and 
municipal corruption. 

The author does not, however, rest with this negative phase of the 


immigrant’s condition. She sees the great positive losses to the com- 
munity which its lack of comprehension of him entails. Just 
because the immigrant has torn himself loose from the old soil and 
comes with hope and fear to the new land, he brings with him a 


fund of emotion which is the precious material out of which social 
values and ends are built up. There are in addition the valuable 
habits, representing often the selective development of many cen- 
turies that our external repressive government is utterly unable to 
utilize. There is no encouragement for the combination of com- 
munity life with agricultural occupations, which exists among 
Italian peasant groups. The Doukhobors have occasioned endless 
complications with the Canadian government because its fixed and 
inflexible legal and property concepts could not adapt themselves to 
the common ownership of land that represent the inherited morale 
of these people. Apart from the organized habits of these immi- 
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grants, there is their native readiness to assist each other, to co- 
operate in human fashion in meeting the exigencies that surround 
them, that would be of enormous value if an intelligent govern- 
ment could recognize these possibilities and use the social materials 
already there. But our municipal governments offer only repres- 
sion, or the extra-legal or illegal assistance of the politician who 
finds in the human situation his stock-in-trade. What might be 
done toward building up, out of social habits already there and 
their human social instincts and susceptibility, a deeper and more 
organic community control, if our government had other ideas 
and methods than those of police to repress crime and courts to 
protect vested rights! Even the more frankly military govern- 
ments of Europe have made longer strides in this direction than 
we. Their legislation not only protects, where ours ignores, but 
takes positive steps toward better housing, toward health, and insur- 
ance, that our democratic community is helpless as yet to imitate. 

In discussing militarism and industrial legislation, Miss Addams 
gathers her argument about two recent strikes—that in the anthra- 
cite coal-fields and the Chicago Stock Yards strike. She shows 
that a purely repressive government which is unable to reinterpret 
its legal conceptions from a larger industrial point of view, is quite 
outside the real struggle for social control. The actual process of 
government takes place in the two camps of the employers and the 
employed. Representation, legislation, and executive administra- 
tion, even the referendum, appear in these groups. And here the 
real issues appear—the issues of the standard of life, of economic 
efficiency—and actually control conduct. When, as in the anthra- 
cite coal-fields strike, the deadlock between the contending forces 
became unendurable, when the central government was forced to 
intervene and bring the issues before competent judges, the ques- 
tions that were discussed were not simply those with which the 
military and legal type of government has concerned itself. On 
the contrary, the real questions, that everybody knew underlay the 
controversy, inevitably appeared in court: 

Did the union encourage violence against non-union men, or did it really 
do everything to suppress violence? Did it live up to its creed, which was 
to maintain a standard of living, that families might be properly housed 
and protected from debilitating toil and disease, and that children might be 
nurtured into American citizenship? Did the operators protect their men 
as far as possible from mine damp, from length of hours proven by experi- 


ence to be exhausting? Did they pay a wage to the mine laborer sufficient 
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to allow him to send his children to school? Questions such as these, a 
study in the human problem, invaded the commission day after day during 
the sitting. One felt for the moment the first wave of a rising tide of 


humanitarianism, until the normal ideals of the laborer to secure food and 
shelter for his family, a security for his own old age, and a larger oppor- 
tunity for his children, became the ideals of democratic government. ( Pp. 98 f.) 


In the case of the Stock Yards strike in Chicago, the issue was 
found in the reduction of the wage of the unskilled and unorganized 
labor. Organized skilled labor attempted to fight the battle, with 
the mixed motives that always arise—the fight against a movement 
to reduce wages which would inevitably reach them, and a fight for 
the weak and socially less effective by the stronger and _better- 
organized. False steps early in the contest, the unwieldly body of 
men to be controlled, endangered the hold which the labor-union 
strike managers had upon their men. The contest was a genuine 
one ; the issue in terms of humanity took hold upon the Stock Yards 
community. The politician who understands dealing in human 
issues as the basis for his City Hall pull, tried to get possession of 
this struggle for the betterment of the condition of the underpaid 
unskilled labor. The real issue in terms of actual human conditions 
came to the surface, confronted the policemen on duty, the political 
leaders who controlled the repressive function of government. It 
was so real, this issue, that the strike managers almost lost it, so 
eagerly did the politician want to make his use of it. 

The moral is evident that as long as the government remains 
within its military attitude, as long as the policeman, its soldier, is 
its sole executive, and its arbiter courts which will admit to con- 
sideration only the abstract and property rights which hide the 
vital issues, its legislation cannot deal with the actual social forces 
out of which social control must arise. It cannot identify with 
itself the social organization which arises in the labor union, nor 
draw out in patriotism the devotion with which the laborer responds 
to its call. Actual social control and social emotion are lost to this 
government. 

Again, it is the immigrant that forces this problem upon us. 
The anthracite coal-field strike was but the climax of the long- 
drawn-out fight between the employer's power to import unskilled 
cheap labor, and the employee’s power to assimilate him and iden- 
tify him with the interests of his American fellows. In the Stock 
Yards strike, skilled organized labor found the lower unskilled 
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positions being given to the immigrants from among the most 
oppressed peasantry of Europe. Identification of their interests 
with those of these Slovaks and Lithuanians was the price of their 
position. It is the immigrant who comes in response to the call of 
our feverish industry and our innumerable machines, that is forcing 
the deepest problems of social organization and evaluation upon us. 
It is the humblest and the stupidest among our foreign-born citizens 
that are forcing upon us the problems of our industrial, non-military 
community. And those who meet them in their real human form 
are not the legislators nor the executives nor the judiciary of our 
government. They have in a large degree isolated themselves in 
outworn categories, though they are still powers to be used by those 
who are face to face with the real problems. The employer to 
whom the immigrant is an economic possibility, and the laborer to 
whom he is a threat of a lower wage, and a different and often a 
lower standard of life—they are face to face with the problem. 
The problem grows rapidly with its human content. It involves 
the whole question of wage, standard of life, education, and insur- 
ance against sickness and old age. It involves protected machin- 
ery, control of dangerous callings, hygiene in the factory and home 
and city. All these pressing questions come in the train of the 
immigrant. 

In dealing with group-morality in the labor movement, Miss 
Addams emphasizes the shortcomings of the unions which arise 
from their own isolated character. They are as handicapped in 
meeting the social exigencies as is any small group within a larger 
one, which must still maintain itself over against the larger whole 
of which it is a part. Thus the labor union arrays itself as the 
enemy of the employers’ association, and their contacts naturally 
become those of warfare until common interests bring them close 
enough to each other to force to the surface the principle of com- 
mon action, until the employer backs up his control by the judg- 
ments of the industrial expert, and the union comes forward with 
the consistent demand for collective bargaining in their commodity 

labor and skill. Meanwhile the very human interests and impulses 
which make the labor union possible compel its earlier history to be 
that of effervescence and conflict. Because our outworn govern- 
mental conceptions make it impossible to the community to recognize 
and frankly deal with the human problems that face the laborer, he 
must attack them from the limited point of view of his group. 
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Thus the machine is a social product for which no individual can 
claim complete responsibility. Its economic efficiency is as depend- 
ent on the presence of the laborer and the market for its products as 
mechanical structure is dependent upon the inventor, and its 
exploitation upon the capitalist. But the group-morality under 
which the community suffers, recognizes no responsibility of the 
exploiter to the laborer, but leaves him free to exhaust and even 
maim the operator, as if the community had placed a sword in 
his hand with which to subjugate. On the other hand, the laborer 
turns upon the machine with a hostility which assumes that there 
are no interests involved beyond his own which he is bound to 
recognize. 

It is but natural that we should feel the loss, which a merely 
crime-preventing and contract-enforcing government entails upon 
society, most vividly in the case of the children; but the situation is 
rendered absurd as well as horrible by the fact that the community 
claims the right to give a certain education to the child, but regards 
itself as perfectly helpless over against the exploitation of the same 
child the moment he steps from the school. The very form of the 
machine has been adapted to this exploitation of the child as well 
as of the immigrant. This exploitation leaves the child worn out, 


and deprives not only him, but the community, of his inheritance 
of play, of imagination, and in so far of the great spiritual products 
of the play-impulses—art and aesthetic appreciation, with the life 


that depends upon them. 

An equal inconsequence Miss Addams brings to light in the atti- 
tude of the state toward woman. Because our more or less uncon- 
scious definition of citizenship includes only the warrior who will 
defend the community on the battlefield, woman is politically irre- 
sponsible; and yet the whole industrial nature of the community 
relates her and her interests as closely to the process of social 
control as the man. Indeed, the fields within which municipal inef- 
ficiency is most pronounced and corruption most rank are those 
whose functions have been the province of woman from the begin- 
ning of society. 

Over against the outworn conceptions of government which date 
from the military organization of society, Miss Addams places 
these ideals of social control arising out of the industrial nature of 
our community. It is the contrast of nurture with repression; of 
the living social relation with the abstract formula; the instinct 
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for workmanship with the drudgery of unrelieved factory toil; the 
standard of life with an economic wage; the value of the child to 
the community with his legal right to freedom of contract ; the intelli- 
gence born of social function with the use of doctrinaire concepts 
in the service of special interests. These ideals spring from the 
very industrial character of the community. To recognize them is 
to come socially to consciousness. On the other hand, the whole 
process and paraphernalia of warfare are outworn and antiquated 
means of interpreting the social situation. 

One does not feel, in reading Miss Addams, the advance of an 
argument with measured tread. I think in logical organization this 
book suffers more than her earlier writing. On the other hand, 
perhaps, nowhere can one find the social point of view, which we 
must assume, presented with so much inherent necessity as here. 
It is not the necessity of a deduction, but the necessity of immediate 
reality. It is not burdened with a creed nor with socialistic dogma. 
It is the expression of enlightened social intelligence in sympathetic 
contact with men, women, and children whose reality is all the more 
impressive because our eyes have been holden from them by eco- 
nomic and political abstractions. The thesis of the book is that 
social control, that government, must arise out of these immediate 
human relations. 

GeorGe 


Amertkanisches Armenwesen. Von Dr. Jur. E. MUNSTERBERG. 
Leipzig: Dunker & Humblot, 1906. 

In connection with his visit to the International Congress of 
Arts and Sciences in 1904, Dr. Miinsterberg, director of poor-relief 
in Berlin, pursued his studies of philanthropic activities in the 
United States. He had already made himself familiar with the 
situation by means of documents and treatises, but by personal 
observation his impressions were made more vivid and sharply 
outlined. In this work he deals with the problems of immigration, 
public relief, organization of charitable agencies, state supervision, 


care of children, juvenile courts, and settlements. Even for Ameri- 
can students and workers the collection of facts is valuable, while 
the criticisms, appreciative comments, and comparisons with Ger- 
man methods constantly provoke reflection. The analysis is itself 
scientific and calmly objective, but through all runs a note of intelli- 
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gent sympathy and human friendship which brings the distant 
colleague near to the workers on this side of the Atlantic. When the 


shadows are shown, defects exposed, and evils characterized, there 
is not a syllable to suggest an unfriendly attitude, or even lack of 
full understanding for the difficulties under which we labor. It is 
a sane, genial, accurate, and instructive treatment of the most 
recent phases of American Charity, of its works and its literature. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON 
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Strike Movements for the Month of September, 1906, in Belgium, England, 
France, and Italy. 


I. Belgium.—(a) Number and extent of the conflicts: 18 new strikes 
involving about 2,472 persons directly and 750 indirectly, and 1 lockout in which 
about 15,000 laborers were involved. In addition, 4 old strikes and one lockout 
were continued. (b) Chief causes: demand for higher wages in 11 cases, the 
re-employment of discharged laborers in 3, the discharge of overseers in 2, the 
reduction of wages and change of labor conditions in 3. (c) Resuits: There 
were ended 14 new strikes and 2 old ones, and both lockouts—s strikes and 
lockout in favor of, and 10 without results for the laborers; 1 strike and 1 
lockout were terminated by an agreement, and in 2 cases all the strikers were 
discharged. 


II. England—(a) Number and extent of the conflicts: There were 23 
new conflicts, in which were involved 21,377 laborers. (b) chief causes: demand 
for higher wages in 9 cases, other wage questions in 6, questions concerning 
the employment of special labor classes or persons in 6, questions of labor arrange- 
ments in 3, refusal of organized labor to work with unorganized in 1. (c) Results: 
Seventeen new strikes and 9 old ones were ended—6 in favor of, 10 without 
favorable results for, the laborers, and 10 by compromise: the number of work- 
days lost by these conflicts during the month were 147,400. 


III. France—(a) Number and extent of the conflict: 82 new conflicts 
involving 11,265 persons; the average number of conflicts during the month 
of September for the last five years was 50. (b) Chief causes: demand for 
higher wages in 41 cases, opposition to a reduction of wages in 3, various other 
wage questions in 11, questions pertaining to the weekly rest-time in 12, the 
abolition of piece-work in 2, lessening the hours of labor in 2, concerning the 
arrangements of labor in 4, demands for the re-employment of discharged 
laborers in 12, and the discharge of managers in 10. (c) Results: 69 new ccn- 
flicts and 12 old ones were ended; 18 were successful and 31 unsuccessful! for 
the laborers ; in 32 cases there was partial success or compromise. 


IV. Jtaly—(a) Number and extent of the conflicts: 122 new conflicts; 
in the 95 known cases there were 70,488 persons involved. (b) Chief causes: 
demand for a raise in wages in 65 cases, opposition to a reduction of wages 
in 9, shortening of labor time in 2, opposition to the lengthening of the time of 
labor in 1, various causes in 28, and unknown causes in 11. (c) Results: 99 
conflicts were ended; in 23 cases the results were favorable to the laborers, and 
unfavorable in 22 cases; in 40 cases the laborers were partially successful; in 14 
the results were unknown.—“Streikbewegung im Auslande,” Soziale Rundschau, 


November, 1906. 
S. N. R. 


Conditional Morality.—The occasion of the article is the book Morality 
and the Science of Morals, by M. Levy-Bruhl. The purpose is to clear away 
some of the confusion attending discussions of the relative or absolute char- 
acter of morality. I maintain that rational morality is conditional, meaning 
by “conditional” the opposite of absolute. The precepts of morality must always 
be accompanied by an “if.” All conscious and reflective activity supposes one 
or more ends and the means necessary for their accomplishment. A _ regulative 
discipline, therefore, of voluntary acts should include two theories: that of 
obligatory ends, and that of the best means for their attainment. The theory of 
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obligatory ends, or ideals, may be called teleology. The theory of the means 
may be called morality. They constitute two different disciplines. Thus the 
Christian summary of the law—love of God and love of one’s neighbvor—is 
essentially a statement of ideal ends, a direction of the sentiment and the will. 
But it is not a rule of action, for it does not indicate how I may express my love 
to God or how I shall procure the good of my neighbor. A morality would 
prescribe definite acts. Similarly, the categorical imperative of Kant is a 
statement of an end, but is not a statement of morality properly speaking. 

A teleology, while not sufficient in itself, is indispensable. Without it there 
can be no morality. The latter is an application of a theory of ends to a theory 
of art. No art in itself has any moral character. It is only in its relation to 
some particular end that it acquires this. It is here that the author of the 
book referred to above errs in substituting for morality a rational social art. 
One might understand social art perfectly and use this knowledge for detestable 
ends. Certain tyrants have possessed a very high degree of social art. And a 
scientific sociology, while being the necessary foundation of any effective social 
art, has in itself no more moral character than an empirical social art. In short, 
moral conduct rests upon a conception of an ideal, and at the same time upon a 
knowledge of reality and of effective laws. It is this latter, the means, that 
is conditional. 

Teleological morality, as a theory of the comparative value of good ends 
considers only possible ends. It rests therefore upon psychology as one of its 
bases. Psychology points out what ends are possible; teleological morality 
evaluates these and arranges them into a hierarchy. There are apparent four 
such possible ends: truth or knowledge for myself, ard for others; satisfaction 
for myself, and for others. There are different sorts of knowledge and different 
sorts of satisfaction, but we may neglect these differences in our consideration 
of knowledge in general and satisfaction in general as the ends of life. Either 
of these may be taken as an end by itself, but to pursue either one alone would 
be a narrow life. These two ends often come into conflict. In such cases, which 
shall prevail? Shall I tell the truth at whatever cost, or shall I sometimes 
sacrifice it for the pleasure or good of someone? Morality supposes a doctrine 
of the comparative values of these ends in such cases. Moreover, they come into 
conflict, not only in cases of veracity, but in deciding which shall have the 
chief part in one’s life—the search for truth, and its communication to others, 
or the seeking for pleasure for others. These questions can be solved only 
on the basis of a teleology. 

But we find that truth and pleasure are abstractions. Concrete reality is 
made up of the beings who know or are ignorant, who enjoy or suffer. Teleological 
morality should therefore furnish a theory of the comparative value of the 
subjects, or of the different values which result from the application of these 
objects, truth and pleasure, to different subjects. In doing so it must abstract 
from all differences of situation or circumstances in which individuals are found. 

There are other differences of value than those which arise from our 
personal relations. Different individuals and groups will have different valua- 
tions of the same ends. Teleology should give some pronouncement on these 
differences of judgment. There will be found here four possible theories: 
(a) Identity of duties. Absolutely the same duties fall upon all individuals. 
(b) Equality of duties. While duties for different individuals may differ in 
quality, there is the same measure of good for all individuals. (c) Inequalities 
of acquirement. The conduct of men increases or decreases their duties. (d) 
Inequality of nature. People of different faculties have different measures of 
duty. The science and pleasure of a genius are of greater value than those 
of an ordinary man. 

Though a teleology is necessary, it is not sufficient. It must be applied to 
reality by a system of rules. In this sense all theories of arts are a part of a 
complete theory of morality. What I call morality in itself, as distinguished 
from teleology, is the general theory of the best means in the service of obligatory 
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ends. This gives rise to such questions as the following: (a) What are the 
influences that determine our duties, the differences of situation relative to 
diverse individuals and groups? Teleology neglects differences. Morality gives 
them a large place. (b) What is the comparative importance of justice and 
charity in our treatment of people? (c) If charity or beneficence be assigned 
an important role in conduct, what direction should be given it—direct aid or 
such help as will develop the recipients? (d) Is the ideal of truth better realized 
by permitting free activity to the talents and energies of people, or by imposing 
certain limits and uniformities? (e) Is it advantageous for the development of 
character and talents that the greater part of young people should have the 
assurance of a patrimony which frees them from the care of daily effort? (f) Is 
it for the general interest or the contrary that there should be a directing class? 
With such questions as these, and with practical precepts of conduct, morality 
is concerned. It can give no absolute answer to any of them; there must 
always be an “if.” For there are many different moralities, depending on the 
time, conditions, people, and social groups. Under different circumstances the 
same means will lead to different ends. Thus the moral systems of Christian 
societies, though excellent, are not immutable. New circumstances give rise 
to the employment of new means to secure the old ends. Sociology will help 
men to deceive themselves less often in the choice of means, to take less often 
the wrong road. It will establish, or at least consolidate, that rational social art 
of which I[ at least expect much gvod, provided it has for its primary founda- 
tion a teleological morality—Adrien Naville, in Revue philosophique, December, 


1906. 


The Moral Aspect of Suicide.—In this article Mr. Gibbons makes the 
following claims: The reason why there were fewer self-murderers in ancient 
times than now was because they believed more in a personal responsibility to 
God than we do; that the suicide is a moral coward; that suicide is a more 
heinous crime than any other kind of murder; that we owe it to our fellowmen 
to live; that the only cure for this suicide mania is the application of the 
principles of the Master. The following brief extracts give the gist of the article: 


“In the history of the Hebrew people as recorded in the pages of the Old 
Testament, and in the history of the primitive Christians as contained in the 
New Testament, I can recall the names of but five persons who ended their 
lives by their own hands The reasons for the rarity of this crime among 
those worshipers of Jehovah and of Christ are easily explained. Those people 
were taught that self-murder was a grievous sin, and that man was responsible to 
God in the life to come for the iniquities done in the flesh Whatever 
may be the immediate incentives to suicide, they can be primarily traced to 
moral cowardice and to absence of religious restraints I hold that suicide 
is a more revolting sin than the killing of another. The closer the ties of rela- 
tionship between the murderer and his victim, the more atrocious is the crime. 
In the estimation of mankind, a parricide, or matricide, or fraticide, or uxoricide, 
is a more shocking criminal than an ordinary homicide; and as a man has more 
intimate relations to himself than to a parent, or brother, or wife, his deliberate 
self-destruction should excite more horror than the murder of a parent, or 
brother, or wife Voluntary self-murder is not only a violation of divine 
law, but it is also a crime against society I maintain, then, that a 
sovereign antidote against suicide is to be found in a strict compliance with the 
lessons set before us by the religion of Christ.’—James Cardinal Gibbons, in the 
Century, January, 1907. Ww. S. B. 


The Truth at the Heart of Capital and Socialism. — Capitalism and 
socialism are supposed to be direct opposites, and in a very important sense 
they are: one involves industrial aristocracy and the other demands industrial 
democracy. But in another and quite fundamental aspect capitalism and 
socialism are at one, since they both aim at the organization of industry. But 
capitalism wants organization for private profit, while socialism wants organiza- 
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tion for the public good. However much we may condemn the plan of organiza- 
tion proposed by socialists, and the means of propaganda and progress adopted 
or urged by them, we cannot refuse approval of the fundamental purpose they 
have set before us. But though we cannot accept all the capitalists do, nor all 
the socialists say, we must not close our minds to the great truths for which 
they stand. if the socialist and capitalist, and the great body of the people who 
are neither socialists nor capitalists, will look to the care of the matter, 
recognize the organization of industry as inevitable and desirable, and bend 
their energies to securing a union that shall contain the maximum of liberty, private 
initiative, and voluntary co-operation, and the minimum of mastery, in the 
form of either the individual mastery that prevails in capitalism or the 
mastery of the majority that would be carried to the limit under socialism, 
we may escape the dangers of capitalism on the one hand, and of socialism on 
the other, and attain a mutualism that will embody the unity at the heart of 
both socialism and capitalism, and avoid the evils of both extremes.—Frank 
Parsons, in Arena, January, 1907. A Bw 


Why I Am a Socialist.—I hate capitalism. Competition in the means 
of mere existence is war and begets hate; while socialism, co-operation, is peace 
and begets love. I object that others should profit by or exploit my labor with- 
out my consent. The present system of production for profit, and not for con- 
sumption, involves untold waste of wealth and labor. Wealth is produced 
alone by labor, and labor alone is entitled to the product. The present system 
is one of industrial slavery. I see about me everywhere graft and corruption— 
municipal, state, and federal. I believe in the collective ownership of the 
means of production and distribution. The only way to regulate the trusts is to 
own them. The people should own the government. The capitalist system is 
destructive of the home and family. Trusts, natural products of society, should 
be owned and conducted in the interest of society. I am an _ individualist. 
Socialism is the only practical and scientific philanthropy. Intemperance is the 
result of strenuous struggle for existence. The simple life is impossible in 
this age. The socialist party is the only all-embracing party that deals intelli- 
gently with economic cause and effect. I believe in placing measures above men. 
I am a patriot. I believe the destiny of man is to move onward and upward. 
The socialist party is the party of the people—Ellis O. Jones, in Arena, 
January, 1907. Ay Fe 


The Economic Advisability of Inaugurating a National Department of 
Hea!th.—There are four great wastes today, the more lamentable because they 
are unnecessary. They are preventable death, preventable sickness, preventable 
conditions of low physical and mental efficiency, and preventable ignorance. 

It seems desirable that a United States National Department of Health 
should be established, having as its head a secretary, who shall be a member 
of the executive cabinet. The purpose of the department should be to take all 
measures calculated, in the judgment of experts, to decrease deaths, to decrease 
sickness, and to increase physical and mental efficiency of citizens. It should 
consist of the following bureaus: 

1. National Bureau of Infant Hygiene: to investigate and regulate condi- 
tions causing infant mortality; to educate parents concerning care of the child, 
food, air, dress, etc.; to establish municipal milk stations, etc. 

2. Bureau of Education, Schools and Children’s Homes: to co-operate with 
locai schools in (a) medical inspection of children and anthropometric measure- 
ments; (b) extension of the New York system of disease examination by 
permanent nurses; (c) municipal treatment of defective eyes, ears, teeth, and 
segregation of defective children; (d) inspection of buildings used and methods 
of schools, children’s homes, etc., from sanitary and educational standpoints ; 
(e) systematic education of children in right living along practical lines. 

3. National Bureau of Labor Conditions: to investigate and frame legisla- 
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tion for proper conditions under which labor may be employed, the length of the 
working-day, hours of rest, etc., which legislation should be enforced. 

4. Bureau of Sanitation: to investigate sanitation and ventilation: to 
establish standards for (a) sewerage systems; (b) water supply; (c) air purity, 
by regulating smoke and chemical pollution; (d) proportion of building and open 
spaces in cities; ‘e) condemnation of unsanitary and overcrowded house property ; 
(f) regulation of dust danger in cities; (g) standards for factories and mines; (h) 
standards for public halls, theaters, and public conveyances, with inspection; 
(1) standards of sanitation of farms where dairy products are sold; (j) adequate 
legislation and inspection to enforce proper regulations and wide dissemination 
of useful information. 

5. Bureau of Pure Food: to provide (a) standards of purity for all foods 
and drinkables; (b) meat and animai inspection. 

6. Bureau of National Quarantine: to (a) provide means for handling 
epidemics with speed; (6) regulate quarantines against infectious diseases; (c) 
study and devise means of handling diseases transmitted by insects. 

7. Bureau of Registration of Physicians and Surgeons: to have power to 
require (a) inspection as to curriculum and training of medical colleges and (5b) 
registration of all physicians and surgeons; (c) records of all cases by physicians 
and surgeons on official blanks showing an analysis by department statistical 
record such as average visits per illness, cases per death, etc.; returns to be 
made of all organic or chronic diseases for use of Bureau of Organic Diseases ; 
(d) licenses to be issued barring general practitioners from treating special 
diseases requiring skill above that evidenced by training; (e¢) that standard of 
the profession be raised by protecting the exceptional men and barring quacks, 
charlatans, etc. 

8. Bureau of Registration of Druggists, Drug Stores, and Manufacturers 
of Drugs: (a) to regulate standard of drugs and to require drugs to be sold, as 
far as possible. in unbroken packages under seals; (b) to regulate “patent 
medicines” by requiring contents printed on labels, under government stamp, 
and severely punishing both newspapers and manufacturers for the insertion of 
false or fraudulent advertising matter calculated to deceive the public; (c) to 
regulate preparations of prescriptions by doctor and druggist, by fixing standards, 
and by summarily punishing substitutions; (d) to maintain competent inspectors 
and to enforce such regulations as shall accomplish the results; (¢) to prepare 
and to furnish druggists, doctors, etc., with a weekly or monthly bulletin 
containing orders and instructions in a systematic educational campaign. 

9. Bureau of Registration of Institutions of Public and Private Relief, Cor- 
rection, and Detention: to investigate institutions and establish standards. The 
inmates should be the subject of experiments in diet, hygiene, sanitation, etc., 
and also of statistical inquiry. 

10. Bureau of Immigration: to include, in addition to present service, pro- 
visions for the study of races, desirable immigration, mixture of races, and also 
distribution locally. 

11. Bureau of Organic Diseases: to study returns by physicians, compile 
notifications concerning chronic and organic diseases, (a) educationally to 
ameliorate and advise by pamphlets; (b) to follow up and study causes and 
remedies ; (c) to furnish practitioners with directions for treatment. 

12. Bureau of Health Information: to disseminate reliable information, 
couched in plain language, concerning right living as widely and thoroughly as 
possible. 

13. National Bureau of Research Requiring Statistics: Habits should be 
investigated to a far greater extent than hitherto. The highly exact methods of 
statistical analysis, involving the theories of variation, correlation, and regres- 
sion, should be applied to this field on a larger scale. Correlation of food 
habits and alcoholism with mental and physical efficiency; value of foods experi- 
mentally determined by results in connection with mental and physical efficiency 
rather than laboratory theories; effects of longer or shorter labor day on 
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efficiency; correlation of the number of open windows and cases of sickness, 
etc.—such questions of vital interest can be determined to a finality by the new 
statistica: analysis. The preparation of all blanks in use by all other depart- 
ments should be subject to the approval of this department, which should have 
at its head exceptional men. The vital statistics of the census should be 
managed by the bureau. 

14. National Bureau of Research requiring laboratories and apparatus: 
systematically to extend knowledge of remedies for deadly diseases which may 
be advantageously pursued by laboratory methods. 

To equip human machinery, consisting of exceptional men, organized and 
kept in action for this task, with suitable apparatus and adequate supplies, at least 
one hundred millions of dollars should be annually appropriated by the nation. 

The health department should receive its support (a) from licenses levied 
on persons and industries inspected, stamp taxes, and registration fees; (b) 
from national appropriations.—J. Pease Norton. address to American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, June 30, 1006. V. E. H. 


Why Has the Doctrine of Laissez Faire Been Abandoned?—Perhaps the 
most remarkable change which economic opinion has undergone during the 
last fifty years has been the change from the extreme laissez-faire doctrine of 
classical economists to the modern doctrines of government regulation and social 
control. The abandonment has been gradual and unconscious. Laissez-faire 
was a natural doctrine when governments were weak. In America government 
regulation has taken on the form of a struggle with the “interests” for existence. 
The two fallacies in laissez faire are: (1) The individual, left to himself, does 
not know what is best for him; society undertakes to teach him what is best. 
Particular organizations teach certain things; e. g., the Society for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The difference between ignorance and knowl- 
edge is not a matter of opinion. Objections to imposing a religious creed on a 
party will not hold against teaching an ignorant class true knowledge as a 
subject. There is a distinction between what a man desires and what he should 
desire. A whole range of social betterment is opened up through the distinction. 
(2) The second fallacy in laissez faire is: A man, when left alone, in selling 
his individual interest does not thereby best serve the society. The act of one 
individual in destroying a forest does not thereby best serve society; he may 
serve himself. Individual action cannot be trusted to provide slow-burning con- 
struction in a city building. The government has a right to regulate railroad 
rates in the interests of the public as opposed to the particular interest. We 
doubtless today are in danger of too much socialistic experimentation, but the 
menace of socialism can best be met by understanding the evils it is intended to 
remedy.—lIrving Fisher, in Science, January 4, 1907. S. E. W. B. 


The Ethics of Corporate Management. Monopolies are not new; they 
existed in Asia Minor and Sicily centuries ago; but our industrial methods have 
changed too fast for our ethics to keep pace with them. Charles Francis Adams, of 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commission, promulgated some time ago an idea essen- 
tially ethical, which was of great service at the time and has been the really 
vital force in all good schemes of corporate regulation ever since. His 
central principle was: In the management of a railroad the temporary interests 
of the road and of its various shippers are often divergent, but the permanent 
interests of the road and shippers come very much closer together than the 
temporary ones and can almost be said to coincide. The manager who looks to 
the future instead of to the present will put the local business on the same 
charge basis as the through business. 

It takes a long time for a man to learn to transfer a principle of morality, 
which he fully recognizes in one field, to another field of slightly different loca- 
tion and character, particularly if it will injure his personal interests. The 
obligation of the corporation managers to the public is not yet as clearly 
recognized as their obligation to the stockholder. 
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We cannot look to machinery to solve the difficulties of strikes, etc., but to 
a wider sense of the responsibility on the part of directors and general officers. 
Subordinates must be selected, not only for their fitness to bring business 
results, but also for their ability to work with the public. Defiant officials can 
do more than almost any professional agitator to stir up hatred. 

Industrial corporations grew up into power because they met the needs of 
the past. To stay in power they must meet the needs of the present and 
arrange their ethics accordingly. If they can do it by their own voluntary 
development of the sense of trusteeship, that is the simplest and best solution; 
but if not, one of two things must happen: vastly increased legal regulation, 
or state ownership of monopolies. Those who fear the effects of increased 
governmental activity must prove by their acceptance of ethical duties to the 
public that they are not blind devotees of an industrial past which has ceased 
to exist, but are preparing to accept the heavier burdens and obligations which 
the industrial present carries with it.—Arthur T. Hadley, in North American 
Review, January 18, 1907. Ss. E. W. B. 


The Socialist Movement in England.—The object of this study is (1) to 
trace the history of English labor organizations; (2) to analyze the new socialis- 
tic spirit that has taken the place of their old individualism. 

The old unions desired to better the condition of their members by obtain- 
ing concession in regard to wages and hours of work, and they had no idea of 
any transformation of society. International unions of workers in the same 
trade marked the beginning of the socialistic spirit. The final step was the 
demand for public power in Parliament. The leaders—John Burns, Tom Mann, 
Keir Hardie, and others—attempted to turn the movement in the direction of 
socialism, and thus settle questions the solution of which was necessary, but 
impossible for private initiative: nationalization of the soil, mines, and means 
of transportation, old-age pensions, eight-hour day, etc. 

The beginning of this movement was in 1893, when the Labor Congress 
adopted as its policy nationalization of mines and public utilities; from that time 
the differences between the neo-unionists and the old conservative unionists 
decreased. Several organizations contributed to this movement: (1) the Demo- 
cratic Federation, founded in 1881 by Hyndman on the basis of Marxian philoso- 
phy; (2) the Independent Labor Party, founded in 1892; (3) the Fabian Society, 
which was not distinctively a labor organization; (4) the Labor Party, which 
was an outgrowth of the Independent Labor Party, but which represented in 
Parliament the laboring class. In 1900 the Labor Representation Committee 
decided that only members of the unions and men belonging to the Labor Party 
could represent it at the elections. This was the beginning of their real exist- 
ence; but not until the January elections of 1906 did the working class depart 
from its long apparent political indifference; as a result, thirty members were 
elected to Parliament as representatives of labor. Of these thirty representa- 
tives about half are socialists, but the party is not made up, on that account, of 
two separate contingents. Its members may be socialists individually, but they 
are collectively and before all else trade-unionists. 

This movement in England is only an extension of the political movement of 
the workingmen of the continent, which has destroyed there the equilibrium of 
the parties and threatens to do the same in England. In its one year of real power 
it has not favored either the Radicals or the Conservatives, but has worked 
first of all for the laboring class, then for the general welfare of all England.— 
Maurice Alfassa, and Henry-Emiie Barrault, “Le mouvement socialiste en 


Angleterre,” Revue politique et parlementaire, December, 1906. 
x. &. &. 


Household Budgets or Actual Bookkeeping?—Gottlieb Schapper Arndt, 
who died a short time ago, was an earnest and conscientious follower of Le Play 
and spent his whole life gathering household budget statistics; but the vicious 
method of using a week or a month or even two months as a starting-point and 
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multiplying the result for a yearly budget, makes his work useless. Contrast 
the following table, calculated from the actual accounts kept with absolute 
accuracy for ten years by Karl von K. Taking the 120 months’ average as 
100, then the expenses are: 


January 
October. 110.907 


Furthermore, comparing three household expenses kept with care, two in 
Switzerland and one in Germany, we have this result of percentage of expendi- 
tures for various needs: 


Swiss, 1876-85 

K. von K 

1. Food 

2. Drink (at home) 

3. Household (rent, etc.) 

4. Clothing . 

s. Psychic needs. 

6. Pleasures .. 

7. Cleanliness and care of body 

8. Sickness and birth expenses 

9. Foresight (insurance) 

10. Taxes 

11. Various (gifts, etc.) 


Item 3 conceals great variations, such as from 9.8 to 21.7 per cent. for rent 
in different years—Karl Biicher, in Zeitschrift fiir Staatswissenschaft, Novem- 
ber, 1906. V. E. H. 


The Criminaloid.—The real weakness in the moral position of Americans is 
not their attitude toward the plain criminal, but their attitude toward the quasi- 
criminal. The prosperous evil-doers that bask undisturbed in popular favor 
have been careful to shun the familiar types of wickedness. Overlooked in 
Bible and prayerbook, their obliquities lack the brimstone smell; and so the 
sight of them does not let loose the flood of wrath that rushes down upon long- 
attainted sins. The immunity enjoyed by the perpetrators of new sins has 
brought into being a class for which we coin the term “criminaloid.” By this 
we designate such as prosper by flagitious practices which have not come 
under the effective ban of public opinion. Relentless pursuit hems in the 
criminal. The criminaloid, however, fortified by his connections with “legiti 
mate business,” may even bestride his community like a Colossus. 

The key to the criminaloid is not evil impulse, but moral insensibility. The 
banker who lends his depositors’ money to himself under divers corporate 
aliases, the railroad official who grants a secret rebate for his private graft, the 
labor leader who instigates a strike in order to be paid for calling it off—these 
reveal in their faces nothing of the wolf or vulture. Conscious of the difference 
between doing wrong and getting it done, he places out his dirty work. He is 
a buyer and not a practioner of sin. He invokes a pseudo-Darwinism to sanc- 
tion the revival of outlawed tactics of struggle. To win the game with the aid 
of a sleeveful of aces proves one’s fitness to survive. The criminaloid is not 
anti-social by nature. Very likely he keeps his marriage vows, pays his debts, 
“mixes” well, and has a contracted kind of public spirit. The type is exempli- 
fied by Tweed, and other notorious looters, who are “good fellows.” They 
shrink from robbing anybody; are equal, however, to robbing everybody. The 
criminaloid practices a protective mimicry of the good. He counterfeits the 
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good citizen. He puts on the whole armor of the good. He stands having his 
loins girt with religiosity anl having the breastplate of respectability. His 
feet are shod with ostentatious philanthropy, his head is incased in the helmet 
of spread-eagle patriotism. Holding in one hand the buckler of worldly success, 
in the other the sword of “influence,” he is able to withstand in the evil 
day and, having done all, to stand. The criminaloid plays the support of his 
local or special group against the larger society. The criminal can do himself 
no good by appealing to his group, for they have no social standing. The 
criminaloid identifies himself with some legitimate group, and when arraigned 
he calls upon his group to protect its own. The politically influential land- 
thieves stir up the slumbering local feeling against the “impertinent meddlers” 
of the land office. The labor grafter resents his exposure as a capitalist plot. 
The criminaloid flourishes until the growth of morality overtakes the growth 
of opportunities to prey. It is of little use to bring law abreast of the time, 
if morality lags. A statute has little force of its own. The backwardness of 
public opinion nullifies it. Fresh opportunities for illicit gain are ever appear- 
ing, and these are eagerly seized by the unscrupulous. The years between 
these new sins and the recognition of their heinousness are few or many 
according to the alertness of the social mind. It is in this gap that the 
criminaloid disports himself. The narrowing of this gap depends chiefly on 
the videttes that guard the march of humanity. It is the concern of the 
criminaloid to delay this growth of conscience by silencing these. To 
intimidate the molders of public opinion so as to confine the editor to the 
“news,” the preacher to the “simple gospel,’”’ the educator to his textbooks, and 
the writer to his classic themes—such are the tactics of the criminaloid.—E. A. 
Ross, in Atlantic Monthty, January, 1907. 


The Ethical Problem in an Industrial Community.—The morality which 
appeals to men with the sanction of the ages is chiefly concerned with the rela- 
tions of persons who know one another as individuals, or who recognize at least 
the claims of some mutual bond, whether of kindred or of mere propinquity. 
Thus the swimmer who refuses to spring into the water to the rescue of a 
drowning child earns the contempt of his fellows and on reflection probably 
concurs in the condemnation of his cowardice. But the most numerous and 
important relations in modern industrial society are to strangers, whom a man 
does not know, has never seen, and cannot love. It is useless to call such people 
neighbors. What is needed is to gain a right emotional attitude toward the 
anonymous crowd. This must be as tough and flexible as the sanctions which the 
good man respects within the little world of home and acquaintance. Why has 
a man today any more responsibility to the child struggling in the water 
before his eyes than he has to the fishermen in their storm-driven boats, strug- 
gling to reach the shore that has never been charted, where no lighthouses have 
been built, no bouys set, no warning bells fixed? It is required to find moral 
worth in a complex of relationships which seem wholly impersonal. If we 
shirk the ethical significance of the anonymous relations, the alternative is a 
species of Macchiavelism. He opposes the interest of the whole universality to 
that of particular persons, and identifies the whole universality with the personal 
aggrandizement of the prince. 

If a broad distinction be made between town and country dwellers, over 
three-fourths of the population in Great Britain are living in urban districts— 
almost exactly the reverse of the conditions existing before the middle of the last 
century. This massing of peoples has had two results: (1) Normal relations 
are today between persons who are more unknown, and (2) although more 
unknown, these persons are more interdependent. The normal relationship, 
that is to say, is not so much between individuals as between groups. These 
groups are at once mutually unknown and closely interdependent. Note this in 
detail in the manufacture and sale of a pair of boots. This problem of our 
relation to the unknown is intensified by the claim of the known; as, e.g., 
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when a mother finds her boy sick with a fever of the type that demands notifica- 
tion of the authorities. 

Common life can be organized around an ideal end that is not too remote. 
A citizen can love his city. It is less easy to see how he can apply his civic 
enthusiasm to a population mass of forty millions. Yet this must be done. 
Social morality will disregard and so triumph over the lion form of the anonymous 
by crystallizing around the idea of justice, not as an abstract conception, but as 
an immediate and persuasive force. Justice or a love of humanity is a pre- 
disposition to love and act rightly toward individuals. How shall this attitude 
be secured? The inquiry finds its answer in the function of social knowledge 
and of social imagination. 

Sociology has given us the social knowledge necessary to prove that the 
facts of physical interdependence and economic solidarity involve social! responsi- 
bility. But the student of sociology deals largely with averages. Now, it is not 
possible to love an average—at first. But here comes in the function of the 
social imagination. The power of discerning the common quality of those who 
pass before our eyes, or who even pass only in the abbreviated sign of figures in a 
statistical list, is needed to vitalize the knowledge derived from averages. The 
ethical regard for the anonymous crowd depends equally on statistics and 
poetry. Statistics reduces all men to the level of averages. Poetry invests these 
averages in which our own personal acquaintances appear with the attributes of 
identical personalities. There is a certain advantage in the power of easily trans- 
ferring the persuasion of human kindred from the familiar face to x, the average. 

So long as social relations were of the simple personal types the need to 
discover a representative or symbolic quality in unknown persons was curious 
or speculative, but with the growth of industrial society the need has become an 
intensely practical one.—B. Kirkman Gray, in International Journal of Ethics, 


The Public School and Juvenile Delinquency.—The reform school hag 
received its pupils from the hands of the courts and has administered to them an 


education of its own devising—an education with many most noteworthy 
features; and the public school has, when the incorrigible child forced its way 
das it seldom did) within its walls, “suspended” or “expelled” him, and has 
taken little or no note of his subsequent career. Certainly the time has arrived 
when every education worthy of the time can emphatically stand for the position 
that it is the business of the public system of education to take account of the 
educational need of al] children within the customary school ages. Between the 
public school on the one hand, and the court on the other, there is at present 
no place for classes of children fitted for neither. 

In two essential respects the reform school will have to borrow from the 
public-school system—specially trained teachers and improved educational 
methods. On the other hand, the reform schools have evolved certain educational 
procedures which will ultimately possess much significance for public-school 
workers—classification of children according to like capacity and standards, 
and association of those together who profit best under the same treatment. In 
other words, segregation in reform schools is for much the same purpose that 
segregation exists in hospitals; it prevents contagion, but, possibly more impor- 
tant, it permits to each class its most effective treatment. They put the slow 
cases together and adopt for them the most appropriate treatment. They put 
together the hardened and the vicious, and then bring to bear upon them the 
discipline, the training, and the incentives that will cause them to undergo right 
development. The public school has also much to learn from the reform school 
in the matter of industrial work. 

Every city and town has its wayward children, who, not bad enough for the 
reform school, are yet, for a variety of reasons, more or less unsuited to the 
public-school classes as now organized. Within the last few years we have 
seen the rapid rise of agencies calculated to deal with these children. But what 
is most needed at present is an integration of these forces, as was stated at the 
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outset. From the well-regulated classroom in the better school of today, through 
all the stages of ungraded class, special class, day truant school, juvenile court, 
probation system, reform school, parole system, and state schools for defectives, 
we are concerned with the education of children. Child-labor laws are ineffect- 
ive without compulsory-education laws; and these are really of little avail unless 
special schools or rooms be provided for the children who do not fit the graded 
school system. The public school, through its department of supervision, is 
logically the center about which these various functions should be co-ordinated. 
Between the parent on the one hand (with the co-operation of his church), and 
the public school on the other (representing the state in its contribution to the 
custody and education of children), there should be no middle ground left to the 
unorganized efforts of charity and voluntary effort, however well-meaning these 
may be.—David S. Snedden, in Educational Review, April, 1907. 


5. A..F, 


Political economy has learned from the negative criticism and positive doc- 
trine of socialism. In all essential points, German political economy is in 
general antagonistic to socialism. This is true in an especial manner of the 
leading academic teachers. Teachers must be free to teach what they believe, 
else they would lose the personal respect of their students—the necessary 
element in all teaching. 

The socialistic agitation is the result of historic and economic changes, 
together with the forcing to the front of certain social questions. Scientific 
socialism is a new economic system, critical and dogmatic in character, whose 
conscious aim has been to oppose liberalism and individualism, as the latter 
formerly opposed mercantilism and the benevolent theory of the state. It was a 
long time before the refusal to accord to socialism and its authors due apprecia- 
tion disappeared even in academic circles. We have learned from socialism to 
reinvestigate the economic conditions under the vaunted system of freedom, and 
also to reinvestigate the principles which underlay public and private law. 
Political economy came not to be socialistic, but to settle accounts with socialism. 
Neither socialism nor agitation made problems; practical life caused them to 
become problems. German scientific political economy has not surrendered the 
field to socialism, but rather followed it into the domain of these new problems, 
becoming neither adherent, nor believer, nor antagonistic, but the critic of 
socialism, as any older scientific school must be, when it meets a new one and is 
assailed by it. To the socialistic criticism of the existing system the economists 
oppose a counter-criticism of the socialistic conclusions and demands. That is 
the duty of a free science. Such an attitude leads to the recognition of the 
important scientific work, in spite of fundamental fallacies of socialism. It is 
a plain duty to add to political economy the correct teachings of socialism. We 
cannot reject a truth because it happens to come from the socialists. We must 
concede the truth in all their criticisms, but mo more. They go the extreme 
of denying hero-worship; so they underestimate the influence of a guiding 
personality, or the entrepreneur. Their general one-sidedness is shown by the 
depreciation of directive enterprise. The intellectual work of the dogmatic 
teaching of economic socialism I would be the last to depreciate ; yet I am unable 
to come to any other judgment than this, that the economic and social structure 
of socialism presupposes, as its material, men not only more perfect, but of an 
entirely different nature than men have been, are, or will be. The condition 
which socialism wants would be undesirable. 

This will serve to weaken the criticism against German academic economists 
—that they have not the moral courage to make an open stand for what they 
know to be logical, i.e., scientific socialism. These economists mediate between 
economic individualism and socialism, hence antagonisms on all sides. It is the 
practical duty of statesmen to formulate this compromise from time to time. 
The theorists can only supply data. Industrial protection and insurance reforms 
in taxation, etc., show that the German Empire has not lacked practical states- 
men, able to read the signs of the times, in economic and social matters.— 
Adoiph Wagner, in Fortnightly Review, April, 1907. S. E. W. B. 
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